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PREFACE. 



It has been my chief aim and desire, through- 
out the short account I have given of the Battle 
of Modden, to cany the thoughts of my readers 
back to the time when the contending armies 
confronted each other to the south of the village 
of Branxton. History and ballad have been 
the sources from which I have drawn most, if 
not all, of my principal events bearing on the 
battle ; and in my notes I sincerely trust that 
I have elucidated many incidents which will 
enlighten those interested in the contest, and 
who may hereafter feel a wish to visit the field 
where so much heroism was displayed in former 
days by the ancient warriors of England and 
Scotland. 

When occupied in writing my narrative of 
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Flodden Field, however imperfect it may be 
considered, to me it was a source of much de- 
light, for the short time engaged in the work ; 
but more especially when contemplating that 
round about me once fought James IV. and 
Scotland's nobles, and the brave men under 
the command of the Earl of Sun-ey. In de- 
scribing the position of both armies I have 
been most minute, knowing fuU well that the 
height of enjoyment to the tourist, when in- 
specting a field of battle, is to be able to fix 
his eye on the spot where each division stood 
before the fight commenced, and where the 
hottest struggle took place which decided the 
victory. This I have been in a great mieasure 
enabled to accomplish, from my long residence in 
Branxton, and thorough knowledge of the battle- 
ground; and also from dififerent circumstances 
brought more immediately under my notice — 
such as the deposit of human bones found on 
the western end of the field, and the picking 
up of cannon-balls and coins, which undoubt- 
edly bear an undeniable coincidence with the 
event. 
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Many of the marvellous accounts recorded 
by different historians who have written on the 
battle I have been careful in rejecting — such 
as the clouds of smoke which intervened be- 
tween the two armies after the burning of the 
tents on Modden Hill, and which is said to have 
intercepted the view of the English till they 
found themselves unexpectedly in close quar- 
ters with their foe — ^the great difficulties they 
had to contend with when climbing the precipi- 
tous rocks and banks to get at the Scotch — ^the 
want of provisions felt throughout the English 
camp for several days previous to the battle — 
the immense profusion of com and wine found 
in the deserted camp belonging to the Scotch — 
the prodigious slaughter in King James's army, 
and the trifling loss of the English — the fabu- 
lous and absurd accounts respecting the murder 
of the Eing — and, lastly, the finding of his 
body on the battle-field. AU these extraordi- 
nary tales might be easily refuted were it deemed 
necessary to do so, but a few moments' reflec- 
tion will cause us to cast them all aside, and 
dwell only on those events which must have 
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taken place at the time of the battle, and a 
short period before the diflferent armies met on 
the fatal field of Flodden. Scotland lost her 
King and the flower of her nobility, together 
with thousands of her heroic sons ; and for years 
throughout her moimtain - land of mist and 
rivers she sorrowed over the sad eflfects of the 
battle. Even at this time, the bare mention of 
Flodden causes the hardy sons of Scotland to 
mourn the loss of their country, on that day, 
" when the flowers of the forest were a' wede 
away ; " and there is scarcely a schoolboy, from 
one end of the nation to the other, who has not 
read — 

** Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield !" 

England's loss amongst her common soldiers 
must not have been less than that of Scotland. 
Both nations suffered dreadfully on the field, 
and the joyous news of victory brought to 
Surrey the following morning caused him to 
give thanks to the Almighty that Flodden Field 
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was won. Scotland, although she mourns the loss 
of her warriors in the battle, has not the least 
cause to sorrow for the valour and honour of her 
sons, for none could have fought with greater 
courage and more determined resolution than 
they did throughout the day. Bank after rank 
fell in the struggle, and their beloved King be- 
held his nobles and his men give up their lives 
cheerfully and heroically in his defence, and night 
alone put an end to the fury of the combatants. 

The sketch I have given of the Field of Battle 
has been drawn, not, as it is now, divided into 
dififerent farm-onsteads, but as it must have 
appeared when the battle was fought, with the 
exception of the vicarage-house in the centre. 
The hill on the left is where Modden encamp- 
ment stood, and the small eminence to the right 
of the church is what, in all probability, must 
have been known in those days as Piper's Hill, 
for there is no other elevated ground on the 
battle-field that could have been designated by 
that name. 

The Bridge of Twizel is taken from an old 
engraving, and is an exact, copy of what it was 
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when Lord Thomas Howard passed the van- 
guard over, on his way to Hodden Field. With- 
in the last thirty or forty years, the parapet 
has been taken down, and made straight at the 
top, which has destroyed the point in the centre 
represented in the etching ; but in every other 
respect it is the same old original bridge. The 
fluted ribs in the arch have always been con- 
sidered by the antiquary as possessing great 
strength and beauty, and well worth the trouble 
of a close inspection ; so also is the rock beneath 
the Castle, on account of St Helen's Well, and 
the petrifying property of the water which 
oozes from its fissures. 

I may have indulged in some parts, when 
describing events and circumstances, in using 
language bordering on the heroic, but I beg my 
readers to bear in mind that my subject is 
Flodden Fidd. By some I may be censured 
for inserting names and places, such as the 
fords on the banks of the Tweed, without 
having authority for doing so ; but when his- 
tory records that the army passed that river at 
Coldstream, there can be no danger of erring 
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from the truth when the fords are particu- 
larised by name ; and in some of my notes I 
may have digressed a little from my subject. 
Permit me, however, to say, that it has been 
my ambition throughout this little work to 
adhere as closely as possible to accuracy and 
truth — ^to do justice to King James, his nobles, 
and his men — and to describe the battle and 
events just as we may suppose they were when 
Flodden Field was fought. 

BrANXTON VlCAIlAOE, 

2(2 Av^gfosi 1864. 
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HEN recording an event which has taken 
place more than three hundred years 
ago, it is necessary that particular at- 
tention be paid to every historical fact, 
to every document, and every circumstance bearing 
on that event. Our information, as far as we are able 
to judge, must be gained from authentic sources; 
and before we can substantiate any occurrence of 
importance, as a fact to be relied on, we must give 
our proofs fix^m history, or assign sufficient grounds, 
why we conclude that such and such things would 
have been done, and why they were done. 

In my description of this great and important 
Border battle, which shook the kingdom of Scot- 
land from one end to the other, and filled it with 
the deepest grief, I shall, in the first place, give a 
succinct account of the state of the feeling which 

A 
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predominated in the countries north and south of 
the Tweed; then describe the assemhling of the 
two armies, their dress, and defensive weapons ; and 
afterwards, notice any event or circumstance which 
more particularly points out the identical field on 
which the battle was so obstinately and so heroic- 
ally fought. 

A short time previous to these events, the two' 
nations had petty grievances to complain of, which, 
although of minor importance, nevertheless stimu- 
lated each other to acts of reprisal, especially as 
neither would make concessions to the other. The 
Bartons in Scotland, and the Howards in England, 
had met and fought on sea : and the Borderers — 
those fierce, wild, and restless men, residing on the 
marches and the banks of the Tweed, belonging to 
both nations — ^had met in deadly combat time after 
time ; sometimes few in number, headed by a daring 
and chosen chief ; and at other times, but in more 
remote ages, under the command of the head of a 
clan — as a Douglas, a Home, or a Percy — ^when the 
strife for superiority, plunder, and victory, termin- 
ated in torrents of blood. 

This hatred of each other had been unceasingly 
rankling and smouldering' in the hearts of the men 
of England and Scotland for generations past, and 
it only required the aspiring touch of ambition to 
kindle this dormant spirit into a flame. From the 
days of the invasion under Edward I., whose bar- 
barous cruelties had been felt from the banks of the 
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Tweed to the Forth, the men of Scotland had justly 
and deliberately brooded over the wrongs inflicted 
upon them by that rapacious monarch. A "Wallace 
and a Bruce had shown what their countrymen 
could perform in daring feats of combat; and on 
the bloody field of Bannockbum — a battle which 
makes the hearts of all true Scotchmen, even at this 
day, bum with heroic ardour — ^they had prostrated 
their most formidable foe, and tarnished England's 
glory. 

From this time to the battle of Flodden, a deadly 
jealousy of each other's power had manifested itself 
at various times and in various ways. Scotland 
and France for their own mutual benefit, were knit 
together by the closest bonds of friendship, and the 
intercourse between these two nations was of the 
most compact and durable nature, even continuing 
down to the unhappy days of the unfortunate but 
ever-to-be-lamented Mary Queen of Scotland. 

The Border marches on both sides of the Tweed 
were.occupied by men nursed in the cradle of con- 
tention and strife, and their chief, nay, we may 
almost say, their only delight, was in plunder and 
slaughter. ]^o sooner had the sun gone down, and 
the shades of night appeared, than these bold fear- 
less men dashed across the fords, pillaging and kill- 
ing, robbing and destroying; and their most daring 
feats of personal valour and manly prowess resound- 
ed in tumultuous and boisterous joy at their wassail 
feasts, and in their homes, night after night, for the 
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amusement and excitement of those who came to 
hear, to praise, and to laugh. 

Many a resolute and hardy band of Scotchmen 
from Coldstream and its neighbourhood, allured by 
the love of enterprise and plunder, had crossed the 
Leet and Lennel fords for the south side of the 
Tweed ; and many an Englishman, equally brave 
and resolute, had passed from the other side, under 
the protection of the castles of Korham and Wark, 
Etall and Ford, to commit the like depredations on 
the north side of the Tweed. Berwick, in those 
days of violence and blood, must have witnessed 
many a desperate encounter between foes whose ani- 
mosity for each other was of so long and deadly a 
character ; for whenever war was declared between 
the two nations, she was generally marked out as 
the bone of contention by each party, and the pos- 
session of the town and castle was always considered 
as the key to either kingdom. No fortress on the 
Border was of greater importance than Berwick, and 
none underwent more changes from hostile attacks, 
even from the days of Alexander I. of Scotland, 
down to the troublesome times of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, when the town and castle were garrisoned by 
troops under the immediate command of the Pro- 
tector Cromwell. 

Such was the feeling and state of the countries 
of England and Scotland when Eling James lY. 
ascended the throne — ^a throne that was spotted 
at the very commencement of his reign with the 
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blood of intestine war, which always haunted that 
monarch from the beginning of his sovereign au- 
thority to his untimely death on the fatal field of 
Flodden. 

He had married Margaret, the eldest sister of 
Henry VIII., from which alliance we might conclude 
there would be peace between the two kingdoms ; 
but, from the first day of his ascending the Scottish 
throne, his affection and interest, counsel and influ- 
ence, turned to the old ally of his kingdom, the 
King of France (see Note 1). Henry, who had 
proclaimed war, and made every preparation for 
carrying it into effect, was on the eve of invading 
the French territory; his forces were collected to- 
gether, and his ships were ready for their embarka- 
tion. He had, however, previous to his departure 
from England, appointed Thomas, Earl of Surrey, 
Lieutenant-General of the northern counties, advis- 
ing him to use all diligence and caution, and to ne- 
glect nothing that would tend to the weKare and 
security of his kingdom, for he had well-grounded 
suspicions that the King of Scotland was secretly 
preparing an arpiy, either to assist the King of 
France, or to make inroads into his kingdom with a 
view of invading it during his absence. 

In the mean time James had done all he possibly 
could to persuade Henry to remain in England, and 
not interfere in the quarrel between Pope Julius 
and Louis XII. of France, but untbrtunately all his 
entreaties were in vain; whereupon he instantly 
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proelaimed war against England, well knowing thaf 
by so doing he should weaken the strength of 
Henry's army, by compelling him to send sufficient 
force to protect the northern parts of his kingdom. 
His plans were no sooner devised than they were 
put in execution ; and for this purpose he ordered 
his fleets consisting of 23 sail, 13 of which were 
large ships of war, with 3000 men on board, under 
the command of the Earl of Arran, a nobleman quite 
incompetent to execute such a trust, to sail for the 
coast of France, under the pretext that it was a pre- 
sent to Ann, Queen of that country. This armament, 
which had cost James such vast sums of money, 
failed in every purpose for which it was designed. 
This was the only fleet prepared for war by the King 
of Scotland, and we hear nothing worth noting re- 
specting its future destination with the exception 
that the Great Michael, the flag-ship of the Admiral, 
was purchased by the King of France after the death 
of James. 

Scotland now sounded with the clang of the 
hammer from north to south and from east to west : 
men were resolute and determined, full of heroic 
ardour for their king and country and for their own 
personal glory. Once more were their swords, spears, 
axes, and arrows, sharpened and burnished for the 
deadly combat, after having lain for nearly a genera- 
tion bygone in the dust and cobweb of their own 
mountain and lowland homes. The herald of war 
sent by their beloved King, had passed throughout 
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the length, and breadth of the land, summoning the 
men capable of bearing arms to meet him in the 
course of three weeks. This summons was obeyed 
by every man with alacrity, cheerfulness, and delight. 
Bannockburn, with all its glory, and with all its 
results, was the watchword which passed from town 
to town, from mountain to mountain, and rested 
nightly on the compressed hps of all who had girded 
on the sword for the battle's strife. One hundred 
thousand men met together in this short space of 
time, fully equipped and accoutred, on the Borough 
Moor, near Edinburgh, with provisions for forty 
days, ready, at the word of their King, to march and 
to follow him to whatever part he chose to lead 
them. In this number, however, we must include 
the attendants and camp-followers, the usual train- 
concomitants of an army, and not consider them all 
as fighting men. — (See Note 2.) 

The news of these warlike preparations stirred 
up the Border blood to feverish heat; men felt 
themselves carried away by restlessness and excite- 
ment ; every one was ready for revenge, and panted 
for conquest and for glory. Under these overpower- 
ing feelings, a band of ]^orthumbrians, commanded 
by one of their chiefs, crossed the Tweed and en- 
tered Scotland, and, as a prelude to the war, com- 
menced hostilities, by burning and pillaging and 
carrying off considerable spoil. This daring act of 
depredation so aggravated theWarder of the Marches, 
Alexander Lord Home, who had this part of the 
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country under his more immediate protection and 
guardianship, that he hastily got together 3000 
horsemen (Tytler mentions 8000), crossed the 
Tweed, laid the northern parts of Northumber- 
land under contribution, burned several of the 
villages, and amassed much plunder, which many of 
this marauding party carried off in safety to their 
own country. But as Lord Home and the rest of his 
men were returning in a careless manner loaded with 
spoil, through the woody country between Wooler 
and Milfield, they were suddenly surrounded by a 
large force of horse-archers and bowmen, under the 
command of Sir William Bulmer, who had concealed 
themselves amongst the trees and tall broom, 
through which the path lay that Home and his 
straggling horsemen were drowsily trotting their 
jaded steeds over. 

This conflict was short, sharp, and deadly, but 
decisive. Four hundred were killed, many of them 
before they saw their enemy, or heard the twang of 
the bow that sent the messenger of death among 
them. More than two hundred were taken prison- 
ers, amongst whom was George, the brother of Lord 
Home, who had accompanied him in this Border 
raid. He, however, and the rest of his men, fled 
with precipitation to the banks of the Tweed, crossed 
the Leet ford, after leaving all their booty and a 
considerable number of horses in the hands of the 
victors. In these superstitious times, even trifling 
events were construed into acts of importance, and 
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this fsdlure on the part of the Scots at the com- 
mencement of the war, was considered by many as 
an omen of ill luck. This skirmish took place 
about a month before the battle of Flodden, and 
was generally known by the name of " The ill rode." 
— <See Note 3.) 

Be this as it may, there was no lack of resolution 
and manly prowess throughout Scotland. The 
flame of war had heroically kindled even in the 
bosom of the gentler sex ; their fingers, like the 
Carthaginian ladies in the days of Hannibal, were 
occupied day and night iq warlike preparations, and 
in embroidering pennons and flags, which their 
husbands, sons, and brothers swore to defend with 
their lives when in battle; and verily most truly 
and manfully did they fulfil their vows on the fatal 
field of Elodden. All was animation and excite- 
ment. From the Palace of Holyrood to the Castle, 
there was the constant tramp of warriors cased in 
armour. The wild music of their own mountain 
glens and highland homes sounded in the dead of 
night, and the rattling of the horses' hoofs, together 
with the shrill ring of the trumpet, kept all in the 
highest state of inquisitiveness and curiosity. The 
messengers and heralds were passing to and fro, the 
streets were fiill of men and women ; and whenever 
the King made his appearance amongst them, the 
enthusiastic clash of arms, and the exulting shout 
of defiance, fiashed from eye to eye, passed firom 
lip to Up, spread from throng to throng, till the 
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eclio from tlie rocky crags reverberated back the 
prolonged martial sound. 

Sucli was Scotland, and her romantic city, in the 
early part of August 1513. The King and the chief 
nobleis of his kingdom held divers consultations 
respecting the proclamation of war with England. 
Many were against invading that kingdom, and 
the Queen used all her influence and entreaties to 
persuade him not to break peace with her brother. 
The arts of necromancy were called in to aid their 
cause, with the hope of diverting him from such a 
rash and hazardous enterprise. The superstition 
of the age was fraught with unnatural sights and 
wonders; the private chapel of Linlithgow was 
made the scene of ghostly apparitions (see Note 4) 
during the very time the King was on his knees at 
prayer; and unearthly ominous voices proclaimed 
in the dead of night, from the ancient Cross of 
Edinburgh, the names of many of the great men of 
Scotland who should £ei11 on the day of battle. 

Keither persuasion nor supematifral events had 
the least influence over the mind of James ; he was 
fully bent on his warlike intentions, and no power 
on earth coidd divert him from them. His army 
stood now before him ; men from all parts of his 
kingdom had obeyed his summons, and were ready to 
do his bidding (see Note 5). Never before or since 
had such a host of warriors assembled together 
in Scotland, and never were men more anxious to 
march across the borders of the Tweed. The only 
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certain way of standing high in the King's favour 
was to embrace his views, to second his projects, and 
to give a willing and helping hand in furthering his 
design of invading England. 

This passion for war was excited to the highest 
pitch by the fostering flattery of many of his nobles. 
Andrew Foreman, Bishop of Moray, a man of mer- 
cenary character, who had been bought over by the 
gold of France, urged him with all his influence and 
persuasion to put in execution those aitlent desires 
for war which had engrossed his constant thoughts 
for several months past. He represented by letter 
the cowardly act of delay, the base and dastard con- 
duct of withholding firom the strife, especially when 
his old ally was threatened with the danger of in- 
vasion from so powerful a foe as Henry King of 
England. He painted in glowing colours the sure 
prospect of honour, glory, and victory which was cer- 
tain to crown his exertions the moment he crossed 
the borders. K'othing was left undone or omitted 
that would stimulate him to begin and carry on the 
war; even the Queen of France had dubbed him 
her own true knight, and to this effect had sent him 
a ring from her own finger, of very great value, beg- 
ging him by letter not to hesitate in his noble and 
manly purpose, " but to march, if it were only for 
her sake, three feet on English ground." 

Everything being now in readiness, the camp on 
the Borough Moor was broken up, and orders were 
given that the army should march south for the 
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banks of the Tweed. The drums and the trum- 
pets sounded on every side and in every direction, 
and all was bustle and excitement. The whole 
inhabitants of Edinburgh and the neighbourhood 
for miles around had assembled together to wit- 
ness the sight of 100,000 men marching to invade 
England. The Borough Moor was crowded with 
soldiers and horses, oxen and baggage-waggons, tents, 
pennons, and flags. The commanders of the differ- 
ent divisions and men-at-arms were clad in mail 
^m head to foot, highly polished, and mounted on 
chargers of great power and mettle. The Borderers 
rode horses of less strength and elegance, but of 
great speed and activity, and their armour was gen- 
erally of a lighter description, more adapted for men 
accustomed to sudden forage, or for pursuing a routed 
enemy. The foot-soldiers were clad after the custom 
and manner of that part of Scotland from which 
they came. Those from the towns wore the steel 
cap and gorget, with a light coat -of- mail, fitting 
closely to the body, but in no way impeding either 
the arms or the legs. The men from the Lowlands 
wore the iron cap, fastened under the chin with scale- 
iron clasps, and their coats or jerkins were made of 
leather, or strong linen quilted with light scales of 
iron, overlapping each other, but perfectly flexible 
and strong, and proof against the arrow-point. The 
Highlandmen retained the tartan and plaid, to- 
gether with the blue bonnet and eagle's feather, 
much the same as those of the present Highland 
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regiments, but of a coarser quality. Their weapons 
were tlie "bow and two-handed sword (see Note 6). 
Most of the foot-soldiers carried on their left arm 
the round shield or target, made of sheet-iron, plated 
tin, or wood covered with leather. Their weapons 
were the long spear, fifteen feet in length, fashioned 
after those used by the Grecian phalanx, and by the 
English at the battle of Crecy; their swords were 
both long and short, either curved or straight, de- 
pending on whether they were worn by horse or foot 
soldiers; the former had also the short battle-axe, 
with edge and spear point, a most formidable weapon 
in close combat, made either to cut through the 
helmet or coat-of-mail, or to penetrate the head or 
body; and many carried the long Moorish pike, the 
bow, and sheaf of arrows. 

Thus accoutred and equipped, the army set for- 
ward on its march for England. All were animated 
with hope, and acclamations and prayers for its suc- 
cess met it on every side, and in every town and 
village through which it passed. The heavy artillery, 
consisting of seventeen great guns — ^but^ according to 
some historians, twenty-four — ^was drawn by oxen, 
and generally went in advance of the army, and the 
horse and foot followed in large divisions. In this 
manner the army passed through the country from 
Edinburgh to the banks of the Tweed. — (See Note 7.) 

On Sunday, the 21st August 1513, the town of 
Coldstream was full of soldiers. The Lees' haugh 
and the country round were covered with men and 
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tents. IS'eyeT before oi since had such an armed 
host of Scotchmen met on the hanks of the Tweed, 
and thousands on that night slept for the last time 
on Scottish ground. The sun had no sooner risen 
on Monday morning, the memorable 22d August, 
than this vast assemblage of 100,000 men were all 
astir. The King, in aU the panoply of martial glory, 
passed from rank to rank, while his nobles, dressed 
in mail armour, headed their respective divisions, 
and the enthusiastic shouts of the men of all ranks 
were heard far and wide on the English side of the 
Tweed. The ford at the mouth of the Leet, and 
the one in those days on the haugh, a little to the 
west of the Dedda, and nearly opposite the mill at 
Comhill, were crowded with men and horses, oxen 
and baggage-waggons, crossing to the other side. 
The Borderers, under Lord Home, led the way, for 
they were considered as the vanguard of the army, 
being perfectly well acquainted with every inch of 
ground on both sides of the river, and no doubt but 
he and his men thirsted for revenge on account of 
their recent defeat on the plains of Milfield. He 
would eye with especial favour and martial joy, the 
different companies forming in rank and marching 
order, the moment they set their foot on English soil 
They were now in their enemy's country, and 
every face they met was that of a foe. The castles 
of Wark and Norham were immediately besieged, 
and soon fell into their hands (see Note 8). The 
latter was in those days garrisoned by men in the 
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pay of Thomas Euthal, Bishop of Durham, who, in 
his account of the battle of Flodden, written only 
eleven days after the event, thus bemoans his loss 
to Cardinal Wolsey, then with King Henry before 
the walls of Terouenne : — "After right herty re- 
commendations to reherse unto you the greate sorow 
and pensivenese that I have had and taken for the 
mysfortune of my castell at JNTorham, whiche, by the 
cruell tyrany of the King of Scots, was lately taken, 
and a greate part thereof rased and cast down«" 
He then goes on to say, but in a very strange and 
silly manner coupling St Cuthbert with the Al- 
mighty : — "But I thanke o' Lorde Grod and my 
patrone Seint Cuthbert, who neir suffered anny 
iniurye, dispute, or displeasure doon to his Churche 
to passe onpunyshed, that greate, tyranows, and cruel 
dede is well requyted and revenged. For on the 
ix. day of this instante monethe of Sep^*, after a 
muclouse greate conflicte and terrible bataill, the 
King of Scots, w* the greatest parte of the lords 
and nobles of his reame, wer in playne bataill van- 
quyshed, outhrown, and slayn." The Castle of Nor- 
ham was taken possession of on Monday the 29th, 
one week after crossing the fords near Coldstream. 
Considerable plunder was found within the walls, 
all of which was carried away by the Scotch. 

Etall Castle was next attacked, and soon fell into 
their hands ; but before Ford Castle (see Note 9), 
which was then occupied by Lady Heron, there was 
more difficulty to contend with. Stipulations had 
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been made by that lady under peculiar arrangements, 
that her castle should not be thrown down (see 
Note 10). These were agreed to by James under 
certain conditions, but whether falfilled or not on 
Lady Heron's part, history is scant on the subject ; 
for it is very well known that the assault took place, 
and considerable damage was done to the castle 
(see Note 11). This lady has been accused of play- 
ing a deceitful part towards the King ; for at that 
time, though she in all appearance seemed Mendly 
to his cause, she was carrying on a secret corre- 
spondence with the Earl of Surrey, and giving him 
a fiill account of the Scottish army, the castles they 
had assaulted and taken, the number and condition 
of the men, and the position of their camp on Mod- 
den HilL— (See Note 12.) 

England in the mean time had not been dormant ; 
she had her emissaries and her spies in all parts, 
especially along the borders. From Berwick to Car- 
lisle, the Border -prickers, on their fleet and wiry 
steeds, were to be heard of, and many passed over 
stealthily on foot, to hear and see what Scotland was 
doing. Even the movements in the Palace of Holy- 
rood and on the Borough Moor were not concealed 
from her; and although the mode of travelling in 
those days was not so quick as with us, yet did in- 
telligence of the army crossing the Tweed reach the 
Earl of Surrey in a very short time, notwithstanding 
he was then more than two hundred miles from 
Coldstream. JNTews &om the north of England ^was 
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greedily sought after by men in the south, and the 
rumours of war were the engrossing topics, from the 
peasant to the prince. — (See Note 13.) 

In the latter end of July, Surrey marched through 
the streets of London, with a few hundreds of his 
retainers, on his way to Yorkshire. The Castle of 
Pontefract was made the rendezvous, where many of 
the warriors were to meet. Here plans were formed, 
and orders given, for summoning the horse and foot 
soldiers to make all possible speed to meet him in 
Newcastle. In this town he was joined by Lord 
Dacre, who commanded the horse. Sir William 
Bulmer, Sir Marmaduke Constable, and many others 
belonging to the northern counties. Cheshire, Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland sent their 
thousands &om the west; and Yorkshire, Durham, 
and Northumberland from the east (see Nate 14). 
At this critical time Lord Thomas Howard, High 
Admiral of England, landed at the north of the 
Tyne, with 5000 soldiers, sent from the army in 
France by the King, to assist in protecting his 
kingdom. Before Surrey left Durham, the celebrated 
banner dedicated to St Cuthbert was delivered to 
him by Bishop Kuthal, whose childish superstition 
of its marvellous power is ridiculously mentioned in 
the letter from which I have already quoted. Eng- 
land was agitated throughout her northern counties; 
the war-feeling had kindled in the breast of her 
warriors, and they had buckled on their armour, 
and put themselves in readiness for the battle fray. 

B 
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The Queen herself had become infected with the 
chivabous contagion. She and her ladies, like those 
in Scotland, were closely employed in making flags 
and colours ; and in one of her letters to Cardinal 
Wolsey she expressed herself thus : " I am horribly 
busy in making standards, banners, and badges." — 
(See Note 15.) 

Men from the east, west, and south of England 
came pouring on in quick succession. Durham and 
ITewcastle were thronged with horse and foot sol- 
diers. Day and night brought fresh supplies. Ko 
sooner had thousands marched on for the north, 
than thousands took up their places from the south. 
The watchword that the King of Scotland had in- 
vaded England, and was throwing down castle after 
castle, spread with astonishing rapidity from town 
to town, and every tongue resounded with the de- 
predations committed by the Scottish army. Surrey 
had ordered all the men capable of bearing arms to 
hurry on for Alnwick, a town whose inhabitants 
knew well the strife of Border war, even from the 
days of Malcom III., King of Scotland, whose blood 
was treacherously spilt before her gates, to the hour 
when Surrey's forces assembled within her walls, on 
their march for Flodden Field. 

By the 5th September their tents were pitched 
at Bolton, a small hamlet about five miles west of 
Alnwick, and north of the river Aln. Here they 
were joined by the Borderers and the men of North- 
umberland, under their different commanders, all 
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animated with the greatest zeal of doing battle with 
their foes. They were clad much in the same manner 
as the Scotch. The leaders and the men-at-arms 
rode strong powerful horses, and they were covered 
from head to foot in burnished mail-armour. The 
warriors in those days never considered themselves 
equipped for battle unless they were cased in steel 
or iron. The struggle for victory was generally 
hand-to-hand, especially after they had discharged 
their arrows, so that the shock of battle was more 
terrible when each man singled out his foe, and was 
determined to conquer or to die, than it even now 
is, under all the improvement of the destructive im- 
plements of war. A few hours' combat sufficed to 
cover the field with the dead and dyings The arrow 
and spear-points soon did their fatal work \ and the 
bill, the battle-axe, and the sword, wielded in the 
hands of the combatants, quickly laid their thou- 
sands in the dust. 

The two armies were now drawing nearer and 
nearer to each other, the day of battle was close at 
hand, a few hours wafted inteUigence from camp to 
camp, and all were preparing for the encounter. 
Surrey had challenged the King to meet him on 
Friday, the 9th September, and James had accepted 
the challenge, telling him ^' that had he been in 
Edinburgh, he would gladly have hastened to obey 
the summons." At this time the King was strongly 
encamped on the eastern end of Flodden Hill, a 
position that commanded a view of the country to 
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the north and east, and looked directly across that 
part of Northumberland over which he expected 
the English army to march. The Till, a deep, slow, 
sluggish river, lay on the north side, and extended, 
with its tributaries, from the neighbourhood of 
Wooler to the Tweed, by Twizel Bridge; conse- 
quently, he neither expected nor dreaded an enemy 
&om that quarter. 

Surrey, on the afternoon of Tuesday the 6th, re- 
moved his army from the field at Bolton to Wooler 
Haugh, where he encamped till the morning of the 
8th. After having tried different plans to induce 
James to meet him on Milfield Plain (see Note 16), 
but without success, he gave orders for his men to 
break up their encampment, and to march in the 
direction of Doddington, through which village the 
English army passed on their way to Barmoor Wood, 
where they encamped for the night. — (SeeiVb^e 17.) 

This sudden movement of Surrey caused James 
to turn his watchful eye towards Scotland. All 
was surmise and conjecture throughout the camp on 
Flodden Hill, and no one could assign a satisfactory 
reason why he marched on the north side of the 
Till, in a direct line for the banks of the Tweed. 
But no sooner had the fatal day arrived, when the 
two armies, in accordance with the challenge given 
and accepted, were to meet^ than Surrey's host was 
*on the move, and the mystery was revealed. Orders 
were given that the artillery and heavy baggage 
were to pass over the bridge at Twizel, and the 
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vanguard under Lord Thomas Howard was to march 

in the same direction (see Note 18). The passing 

of the English army over the hridge at Twizel, is 

thus graphically drawn by Scott in his poem of 

* Marmion ' : — 

<* From Flodden ridge 

The Scots beheld the EngUah host 

Leave Barmoor Wood, their evening post, 

And heedful watched them as they crossed 
The Till by Twizel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 

They dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the cavemed cliff they £all. 

Beneath the castle's airy walL 
By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree. 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing. 
Upon the eastern bank you see. 
Still pouring down the rocky den. 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim- wood glen. 
Standards on standards, men on men. 

In slow succession still. 
And, sweeping o'er the Gothic arch. 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill." 

From Barmoor Wood to Twizel Bridge, and to 
the banks of the Till by Crookham, all was commo- 
tion and bustle, for the different divisions were 
marching to the various points assigned them by 
their commanders. The fords across that river, from 
the castle at Ford to its confluence with the Tweed, 
were well known to many in the English army. 
The Bastard Heron, who was bom and brought up 
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in the countiy — ra daring Border trooper, who did 
good service in the battle-field, and who had very 
recently joined Surrey — together with Sir William 
Bulmer and others perfectly acquainted with all 
the natural difficulties of the river, were present to 
give counsel on that eventful day ; and before noon 
thousands were across the Till, forming in the dif- 
ferent companies in which they were to march to 
Flodden.— (See Note 19.) 

We may well suppose that so many soldiers hast- 
ening for the battle-field would be the engrossing 
news of the day. Surrey's movements would reach 
Berwick and Coldstream long before Lord Thomas 
Howard had passed all his men, artillery, and heavy 
haggage over Twizel Bridge. The encampment at 
Flodden would be closely watched by all the Bor- 
derers, and every eminence in the neighbourhood 
of Coldstream would be covered with spectators. 
Many a gallant Scotchman would cross the Tweed 
at the mouth of the Leet (see Note 20), either with 
a determination of mingling in the fight, or with 
the intention of plundering his enemy should he be 
worsted in the battle. The field above the monu- 
ment leading to the bridge, called the ''Gallows 
Knowe," would be crowded with men and women. 
The whole town of Coldstream would be there, 
viewing the Scotch army taking up its position on 
the ridge of Branxton Hill ; and at that distance 
many would be able to see the King's flag " flutter- 
ing in the breeze." 
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At the time the English army encamped at Bar- 
moor Wood there were two celebrated fords across 
the Till, lying between the castles of Ford and 
Etall ; one called the Willow ford, a little to the 
north of the village of Crookham, in the direction 
of Etall ; the other to the east of Crookham, called 
Sandyford. The Heaton ford is not so much as 
mentioned by any ancient writer of this battle : nor 
can I understand how, at this day, it should be 
pointed out as the ford over which part of the 
English army passed when marching for the battle- 
field. It is surrounded on the north side with pre- 
cipitous banks, not at all calculated for a multitude 
of men and horses clothed in armour to cross over ; 
indeed, I am fully persuaded that this was not the 
ford over which the Earl of Surrey and the rear- 
guard passed on their march for the field of battle. 
From Watchlaw, an eminence east of Etall, and 
from Barmoor Wood, where they encamped for the 
night, almost a direct line may be drawn, leading to 
a haugh or tongue of land bounding the Till below 
Crookham. The two fords alluded to are placed 
here, and one retains to this day the very name 
mentioned by Hall, who wrote an account of the 
battle in 1548, or thirty-five years after it had taken 
place, as " the little brook called Sandyford," over 
which the English passed j and the old ballad, which 
is supposed to have been written not later than 
Queen Elizabeth's time, also mentions this ford 
(tnc^e Map) : — 
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*' And never flee while life did last. 
But rather die by dint of sword; 
Thus over plains and hills they passed. 
Until they came to Sandyford." 

With these strong evidences before me, I do not hesi- 
tate in afi&rming, that this is the very ford through 
which Surrey and the rear-guard dashed, although 
mentioned in such a trifling manner as ^' a brook of 
breadth a tailor's yard." The small stream of Pal- 
linsbum (see Note 21) empties itself into the Till 
at this place, and is known by the same name, which 
certainly might be stepped over, being not more 
than three or four feet in breadth. 

Before the army commenced its march from Bar- 
moor Wood, no doubt the village of Branxton would 
be mentioned as the place of rendezvous, at which 
both the vanguard and the rear-guaM should meet 
(see Note 22). At the time of the battle, and for 
more than two centuries after, a low piece of ground 
lying to the north of the parish of Branxton, 
through which the small stream of PaUinsbum 
runs, was covered with water to the extent of more 
than a mile and a half in length, and in many parts 
more than two hundred and fifty yards across. In 
the centre of this bog, or moat of water, and oppo- 
site the road leading to Mardon, there was an 
ancient bridge, called by the old people " Branx 
Brig." This bridge, according to the tradition of 
the oldest inhabitants, whose ancestors for genera- 
tions resided in Branxton and the neighbourhood, 
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was always pointed out as the bridge overwliich. 
the English passed on their way to the battle. The 
foundations of this bridge were to be seen thirty or 
forty years ago ; and, indeed, some of the stones 
still remain, but in making proper levels throngh 
the bog the greater part has been moved away. 

The rear-guard, after having passed Sandyford, 
would march westward for the village of Branxton ; 
one part might pass to the south of Pallinsbum 
bog, and the other through the centre over '' Branx 
Brig,'' both close in sight of each other, and take 
up their position south and east of the villaga The 
vanguard, under Lord Thomas Howard, would 
march, after passing over Twizel Bridge, on the beaten 
road by way of Cornhill, then turn for the Barelees 
toll, on the road that formerly led for Branxton, 
and take up its position to the west of the church 
and village, both of which in those days were con- 
siderably larger than at present. 

These two columns, although a few miles apart, 
would be in constant communication with each 
other. The Borderers, on their fleet steeds, would 
be gaUoping to and from each division ; ordera 
would be given, received, and cheerfully obeyed, by 
men who were expecting every minute to be en- 
gaged in deadly combat with their enemy. All 
eyes would be turned towards the Scotch army, 
posted in battle array on the hill before them, and 
every man would hasten .to take up the place as- 
signed him on the battle-fleld by his commander. 
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The vanguard under Lord . Thomas Howard, 
assisted by his brother, Sir Edmond Howard, and 
Sir Marmaduke Constable, formed in position to 
the south-west of the church, in the fields leading 
to Moneylaws; behind these three divisions were 
placed the baggage-waggons, as a protection to their 
rear ; and amongst these soldiers was the standard- 
bearer, Sir John Forster, belonging to the bishopric 
of Durham, who carried aloof the banner of St 
Cuthbert. The Earl of Surrey, who commanded 
the rear-guard, was placed near the vicarage-house, 
assisted by Sir Philip Tilney, Henry Lord Scrope 
of Bolton, and others of the nobility of the northern 
counties ; and on his right and left by Lord Dacre, 
with 2000 horse drawn up in his rear, imme- 
diately in and around the village, extending a little 
to the west of the church, and near the centre of 
the whole English line, in readiness to give assist- 
ance wherever he and his men might be required. 
With Dacre was the Bastard Heron, who also com- 
manded a large troop of horse, than whom none 
was more formidable on the field, and none more 
willing for the battle-encounter. On his left, east- 
ward, he was ably supported by a numerous division 
of horse and foot soldiers, under the command of 
Sir Edward Stanley, assisted by Sir William Moly- 
neux and Sir Henry Kickley, from the county of 
Cheshire, placed on the fields south-east of the 
village leading to Mardon. 

The English forces, now drawn up in six divi- 
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sions, extending from the east to the west of the 
village, would cover considerably more than a mile 
and a half in length; but, from the narrow posi- 
tion of the ground, nearly all in a Hne. The 
westward division, under Lord Thomas Howard, 
would be hid from the rest of the English forces on 
account of an elevation of ground a few hundred 
yards from the church, supposed to be the " Piper's 
Hill " alluded to in history, around which the most 
deadly conflict took place, and where it is supposed 
the King feU.— (See Note 23.) 

Opposite this formidable force stood the Scottish 
army on the ridge of BranxtonHill, waiting anxiously 
the order for commencing the dreadful onslaught. 
To the extreme left, on the sloping part of the hiU, 
looking towards Wark Castle, Home Castle, ^ and 
Coldstream, were drawn up the wild and undiscip- 
lined Highlanders and stout Borderers under Huntly 
and Lord Home ; to the right of these forces, looking 
north, those troops under Crawford and Montrose ; 
a little farther east the chivalric King, with many of 
his nobles, both in church and state, who comprised 
the best and bravest blood of Scotland ; on his right, 
on the gentle slope of the eastern end of Branxton 
ridge, was the right wing under Lennox and Argyle ; 
and the reserve, under Bothwell, a little to the south- 
east of the King's troops. 

Li this position stood the coiltending armies 
opposite each other before the battle began, — one 
elevated considerably above his opponent, and com- 
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manding one of the most splendid views in the 
country, looking over the greater part of Berwick- 
shire and Eoxburghshire, and even extending be- 
yond the hilly country of Selkirkshire, 

*< Where not a mountain rears its head nnsung." 

With this beautiful landscape before them to the 
far west and north-west, and the English army be- 
low them steadily forming in position, and preparing 
for the battle that was on the eve of commencement, 
thousands of the bravest men of Scotland, together 
with their beloved King, viewed for the last time the 
country that gave them birth, and which was shortly 
to weep and mourn over the death of so many of her 
great and heroic sons. 

Djr Leyden, in a note to his Ode on Flodden Field, 
mentions that, on the evening previous to the battle, 
the Earl of Caithness, a young nobleman who had 
incurred King James's displeasure for revenging an 
ancient feud, came to the encampment on Flodden 
Hill with three hundred young warriors, all dressed 
in green, and submitted to the Eong's mercy. James 
was so pleased with this mark of submission, that 
he granted to him and his followers an immunity for 
past offence& The parchment on which this im- 
munity was inscribed is said to be still preserved in 
the archives of the Earls of Caithness, and is marked 
with the drum-strings — ^having been cut fix)m the 
head of a drum, no other parchment being at hand. 
The Earl and his gallant followers perished to a man 
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the next day on the fatal field of Flodden, ever since 
"Which time it has been considered nnlucky in Caith- 
ness to wear green, or to cross the Ord on a Monday, 
the day of the week on which he set out to join the 
King.— (See Note 24) 

The positions of the English forces were drawn up' 
to &ce the different divisions of the Scotch army, 
where they had been for several hours patiently 
waiting the approach of Surrey; for no sooner was 
it made known to James that the English were cross- 
ing the Till, than he moved firom his encampment 
on Flodden Hill, and took possession of the ridge of 
Branxton Hill, which gave him a fall view of the 
country for several miles, over which the vanguard 
was marching, after having crossed the bridge of 
TwizeL He is blamed by several historians for 
abandoning his camp, where he was so strongly for- 
tified; but any one who has examined the position 
of the ground, and taken into consideration the flank 
movement of Surrey, who was then marching be- 
tween him and Scotland, and by this masterly man- 
oeuvre exposing the rear of his camp, and cutting 
him off from his own country, must admit that the 
King displayed no mean talent in generalship when 
he selected such an advantageous and command- 
ing position as that of Branxton Hill. — (See Note 
26.) 

The armies being now put in battle array, con- 
fronting each other, stood thus upon the field : Lord 
Thomas Howard, with the vanguard, was opposite 
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Huntly and Home, Crawford and Montrose; the 
Earl of Surrey had chosen the ground opposite the 
£.ing, where the royal standard was flying, and which 
positions were the centres of each army ; Sir Edward 
Stanley, who commanded the left wing of the rear- 
guard, was opposite Lennox and Argyle (see Note 
26). The cannons were placed in front along the two 
lines, at proper intervals between each division ; and 
from the cannon-balls picked up at various times on 
the field, we nmy almost conclude, from the position 
in which they were generally found, that the greater 
number of shot fired by the Scotch were leaden balls, 
and by the English iron. — (See Note 27.) 

It was now drawing near to four o'clock, and the 
sun was descending in the western sky; the clouds 
of night were about to cover the earth, yet was there 
time enough for thousands of the brave men who 
were standing gazing at each other, in the full vig- 
our of manhood and health, to be laid in the dust, 
when, lo ! men were seen galloping along the brow 
of the hill, and on the plain below, from rank to 
rank, and the trumpets sounded for the charge. All 
were in readiness and eager for the battle ; the voices 
of the different commanders were distinctly heard, 
the clash of armour grated for a moment harshly on 
the ear, when in the next all was deadened by the 
roar of the guns and the shouts of men engaged in 
deadly strife. 

'*Then ordinance great anon ont brast 
On either side with thundering thumps, 
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And roaring guns, with fire fast, 
Then levelled out great leaden lumps." 

Old Ballad, 

The thunder of the cannon soon ceased on both 
sides, without doing any serious injury to either ; a 
few shots from each party sufficed, neither of which 
could be considered very proficient in the art of gun- 
nery. The ground was uneven, and from the eleva- 
tion of the guns on the English side, and the depres- 
sion on the Scotch, the shot fell either short of the 
object aimed at, or passed considerably over the 
heads of the men, for many balls have been found 
north and south of the field of battle, and also along 
the side of the hill where the Scotch were stationed. 
Such fighting was too slow and desultory in its 
effects either to satisfy the one or the other ; both 
sought closer quarters, and the struggle throughout 
was maintained from hand to hand. 

It is admitted by all who have written an account 
of the battle, that the vanguard, under Lord Thomas 
Howard, was first attacked. His brother. Sir Ed- 
mond Howard, being in the extreme west of that 
division, on the £elds leading to Moneylaws, was 
suddenly confronted by the Borderers under Lord 
Home (see Note 28) and the Highlanders under 
Gordon, Earl of Huntly. They had descended from 
the hill with a shout and slogan-cry to meet the 
men under Bryan Tunstall, who were ascending the 
lower acclivity, and they were immediately engaged 
in close combat with their enemy. Nothing could 
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withstand the bold impetuosity of this attack. The 
English were driven from their ground several times, 
but, cheered on by their commanders, returned again 
and again to the charge. The ground in a very 
short time was literally strewed with the dead and 
dying. Men fought with stubbornness and resolu- 
tion — ^the Highlanders with their bows and two- 
handed swords ^(see Note 29), and the Borderers 
with their long spears. Three times was Sir Edmond 
Howard felled to the ground, Tunstall lay dead 
among the slain, the men began to waver, and at 
last they fled, leaving Home and Huntly masters 
of this part of the field after long and continued 
fighting. Just at this critical and important period, 
Lord Dacre and the Bastard Heron, who was slightly 
wounded, came to the rescue with a large body of 
horse which had already been engaged in other parts 
of the field, and effectually stopped the victorious 
career of the left wing of the Scottish army. The 
sword and the spear came again in close contact, 
and men fell fast under the point and thrust of 
both. Several of Lord Home's friends were killed 
at this charge (see Note 30); but he managed to 
maintain his ground, and kept possession of it 
throughout the day and night, guarding the numer- 
ous prisoners taken on the field, amongst whom was 
Sir Philip Dacre, brother of the commander of the 
horse. 

No sooner had Lord Home and Huntly com- 
menced the battle than the troops under Crawford 
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and Montrose moved down the slope of the hilL 
The Admiral now saw the critical position in which 
he stood, and, knowing full well the advantage the 
Scotch had in seeing the length and hreadth of the 
field, sent hastily to his father, the Earl of Surrey, 
imploring him to engage the troops before him. The 
rising ground spoken of as "Piper's Hill" lay between 
the van and the rear-guard, so that nothing, as I 
have previously mentioned, that was going on with 
the one division could possibly be seen by the other. 
Whereupon Lord Thomas Howard (see Note 31), to 
show his anxiety for the fate of the day, took from 
his breast his Agmis Dei, and sent it by a messenger 
to his father, as a pledge of his earnest entreaties to 
begin with the centre, or to come to his assistance. 
In the mean time the King, observing the conflict on 
his left, and that the troops under Crawford and 
Montrose, as well as those under Huntly and Home, 
were hotly engaged, gave orders that all around him 
should march down the side of the hill and mingle 
in the fight (see Note 32). His body-guard was 
principally composed of the Scotch nobility — ^men 
of war and of indomitable energy and courage, whose 
very life was the breath of the battle-field, their 
highest glory " the raptures of the strife," and on 
the gory field of Flodden they sealed their loyal de- 
votion to their King with the last drop of their blood. 
His heroic bravery would not allow him to filch a 
victory from his enemy ; and sooner than it should 
be said that he availed himself of an unfair advan- 
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tage, he rashly gave up his commanding position 
on the brow of the hill, and plunged down into 
the thickest of the battle. Had he but calmly and 
patiently waited for the English to attack him on 
the ground he occupied, which only could have been 
done after breathless exertion and great slaughter, in 
the face of men resting comparatively at ease, the 
stniggle for victory might have terminated in the 
total defeat of Surrey's troops. The reserve under 
Bothwell followed close in the rear of the King, and 
at this moment thousands throughout both armies 
steadily moved in the direction of Piper's Hill, 
where the battle was continued with dreadful car- 
nage during the closing moments of that fearful and 
bloody day. 

Sir Edward Stanley, in the eastern division, had 
been fiercely engaged with the right wing of the 
Scotch under Lennox and Argyle ; but the conflict 
here was not of long duration, although tracked 
with streams of blood. The English archers, com- 
posed principally of men from Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, did terrible execution on the close ranks of 
the Highlanders and Islesmen ; they fell thick on 
all sides, and the repeated showers of the unerring 
long-shaft arrows broke theip solid masses, and put 
them in confusion. Lennox and Argyle, together 
with many experienced French officers in this divi- 
sion, did all they could, by entreaties and menaces, 
to cause the troops to stand firm in their ranks on 
the ground they then occupied, but without effect ; 
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for they instantly rushed down the hill and engaged 
their foes (who were rapidly ascending to meet 
them) in close comhat. The English hilbnen at 
the iirst onset staggered under the charge and were 
ohhged to give way— the onslaught was so fierce 
and sudden that it bore down all opposition ; but 
this short success on the part of the clansmen at 
last gave way, and the undisciplined Highlanders 
were assailed in front and flank. The struggle for 
victory was dreadful j the English billmen laid hun- 
dreds dead at their feet, and Lennox and Argyle, 
with many of the chiefe of the clans, fell bravely 
fighting at the head of their men. — (See Note 33.) 

The left wing of the English was completly vic- 
torious ; their enemies were routed and driven from 
the field, and scattered in all directions; so much so, 
that they never again rallied. Stanley had now cut 
his way through all opposition to the top of the 
hill, from whence he could see the dreadful struggle 
that was going on in the centre and right wing ; 
and he full well knew, from the masses of men 
crowding together around the southern base of 
Piper's Hill — from the waving of flags and pennons, 
from the shrieks of the dying, and from the clash 
of arms — that the battle was raging in all its fury to 
the west below him. He hesitated not a moment ; 
orders were given to his men, flushed and elated 
with success, to march in the direction of the com- 
batants ; and, passing hastily over the ground where 
the royal standard had fluttered before the battle 
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had commenced, he rushed down with his forces in 
the rear of the King, where all now were contend- 
ing and struggling for life and for victory. 

By this strategic manoeuvre the fate of the day 
was completely changed. The Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire men, numhering after their struggle nearly 
ten thousand, came to the rescue of Surrey and the 
Admiral at that opportune moment, when the Scotch 
were upon the eve of victory. Home was cutting 
up with fearful havoc the extreme right of the 
English, and driving them in confusion eastward on 
the field. The King and Bothwell, with the troops 
under the command of Crawford and Montrose, were 
closely engaged with Surrey and the Lord Admiral, 
when Stanley came pouring on in quick advance 
with his conquering host to the encounter (see 
Note 34). This force would be seen by the differ- 
ent combatants descending with hurried steps the 
slope of the hill above them ; and while to the 
Scotch it told the harrowing tale that the troops 
under Lennox and Argyle had been defeated and 
overthrown, it bespoke to the English that power- 
ful succour was at hand in the hour of need, and 
they had only to fight on till Stanley and his men 
closed on the rear of James and Bothwell. The 
bill and the bow, wielded in the hands of the vic- 
tors, told terribly on the Scottish rear, which was 
instantly compelled to fSeice about and contend with 
men who had just arrived from the slaughter of 
their right wing. The preponderating numbers now 
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on the English, side began to thicken darkly around 
them, and every step this crushing force advanced 
crowded in closer space the troops under the King 
and his nobles (see Note 35). The arrow, shot 
even at random, found a quiver of flesh to rest in, 
for the Scotch, who stood on the gentle elevated 
ground on the south side of Piper's Hill, could be 
picked off with unerring and deadly certainty. To 
Stanley and his stalwart yeomen, England is in- 
debted for the victory on Flodden Field; for had he 
hesitated and remained a spectator of the contest 
below him only for a short time, the day, which was 
closing fast, would have set its sun on a battle 
equally as bloody and fatal to the English as Ban- 
nockburn had been. 

Crawford and Montrose had been early engaged 
with the numerous forces under the Lord AdmiraL 
The Scotch troops under these two commanders, 
chiefly composed of men from the interior counties 
of Scotland, together with several lords and knights, 
were fiercely attacked by the English forces. The 
contest raged with dire effect on both sides, but 
^t last the valour and discipline of the men under 
the Admiral prevailed, and Crawford and Montrose 
were counted among the slain. — (See Note 36.) 

The battle had now continued with unabated 
fury for more than three hours, the left wing be- 
longing to both armies had been victorious, thou- 
sands lay dead and dying on the field; but the 
fate of the day was far from being decided. The 
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King, with liis nobles, spiritual and temporal, had at 
the first dismounted from their horses, and marched 
on foot with their divisions down the hill into the 
thickest of the fight. By this noble act of devo- 
tion he had shown to the men around him that he 
was determined to conquer or to die (see Note 37). 
All were animated with the like enthusiasm, and all 
were prepared to fall in defence of their King and 
country. 

Never were more noble devotedness and heroism 
displayed, either in ancient or modern times, thaa 
was that day exhibited on the battle-field by the 
King, his nobles, and his men. At last the Scotch 
were completely surrounded. The Earl of Surrey 
was in front and on their right flank, Lord Thomas 
Howard on their left, and Sir Edward Stanley on 
their rear. Thus hemmed in on all sides, but not 
in despair, or in the least daunted or discouraged 
at their perilous and desperate position, they fought 
and fell, and victory ofttimes trembled in the scale. 
The billmen plied their ghastly strokes, cutting 
through the helmet and plaited armour, and the 
long spear did its fatal work. Men were falling 
fast on both sides ; the shout and slogan-cry that 
urge to the fight, that animate and strengthen the 
heart and hand of the warrior on the day of battle, 
were heroically and defiantly uttered anon and 
anon by both combatants; there was no shrinking 
back, no standing still, every hand was lifted up 
to strike, or bent to give the piercing thrust 
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Wherever tlie Eong moved there was death ; the 
struggle for victory was most terrific, and so long as 
James was able to command and show himseK in 
the ranks of his men, the day was neither lost nor 
won. The endurance and intrepidity which had 
signalised him throughout the battle never forsook 
him nor seemed to flag, and he had the happy 
method of inspiring all about him with the same 
heroic ardour. He and his nobles fought hand to 
hand with the English billmeh, and many of them 
were cut down, and perished around the King. 
Here the throng of the battle's strife was the hot- 
test. !N'othing could surpass the resolute bravery 
of the combatants, for it was about his person that 
the serried ranks so nobly fought and fell. Many 
were the feats of individual heroism performed by 
either combatants. At last the ground became sod- 
den with blood, and woe to that man who slipped 
his foot in the clotted gore beneath him ! — (See Note 
38.) On this spot the battle raged with the most 
destructive fury. There was no chance of recover- 
ing a false step once made, for the pressure of the 
masses on both sides was so great, and the contest 
so deadly urgent, that many were trampled to death 
by the contending wave that rolled so furiously 
above them. Inch after inch was only won by the 
death of hundreds, and the advantage which was so 
dearly bought one moment was lost in the next. 
Every one throughout the battle fought as if he felt 
that the victory of that day depended solely on his 
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own arm and persevering steady conduct on the 
field. There was no confused rnMee in the encoun- 
ter, with the exception of those troops under Len- 
nox and Argyle ; firmness and determination were 
depicted on the countenance of each warrior, and 
the contest raged with deadly effect in a series of 
single combats. All that men could do, was done 
on that fatal day. Scotland's glory and England's 
fame were neither tarnished nor sulhed by the com- 
batants, for it is recorded in the page of history that 
the northern spear was even more fatal than the 
English axe or bill 

Fortune, which had soared and lingered so long 
over the heads of both armies, now began to droop ; 
the King himseK was wounded by an arrow, and 
soon ^ter cut down by an English billman (see 
Note 39). In the midst of the blood and carnage 
that fringed the circle around him, he scorned to 
survive the death of so many of his devoted and 
gallant followers, and with them he boldly perilled 
the dangers of the fight. He hesitated not to en- 
gage in deadly combat his inveterate foe, whether 
of high or low degree. Whoever stood confronting 
each other immediately strove for victory; and it 
was not till repeated wounds of ghastly depth, and 
loss of blood, that he fell on the field, where he had 
displayed the greatest courage and energy, and which 
will ever be held sacred by all true patriots wher- 
ever history records the death of James IV. of Scot- 
land. He fell covered with honour amongst the 
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slain of his nobles, who throughout the battle had 
never shrunk from death, but bravely to the last 
fought about their King, guarding his person, and 
protecting him from danger (see Note 40). Life was 
cheerfully given up in his defence by bishops, earls, 
lords, and knights \ and the field was honoured with 
the dust of the noble dead, and saturated with the 
best and bravest blood of Scotland. — (See Note 41.) 

'* The English shafts in volleys hailed. 
In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
£ach stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought Uke noble, squire like knight. 

As fearlessly and well. ' ' 

Never in any engagement do we read of such 
havoc amongst the leaders of an army, excepting 
when Hannibal fought with the Eoman consul, 
Varro; it was, in fact, the Scottish Cannse. 
Scarcely any family of note throughout the length 
and breadth of the land who had not to mourn 
over the death of a father, a husband, a son, or a 
brother. Most nobly did they fulfil their sacred 
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vows made on the Borough. Moor, that they would 
defend their King with the last drop of their blood 
(see Note 43). Had they been less precipitate in 
the encounter with Surrey's host, and more cautious 
in singling out, as their special foe, the command- 
ers of the respective divisions of their enemy, in all 
probability there would have been as great a slaugh- 
ter amongst the English nobility as there was in the 
Scotch (see Note 43). The massing of the nobles 
about the person of the King, although done with 
the heroic intention of saving him from the sword 
of his enemy at the sacrifice of their own lives, 
tended to the fearful result of drawing together the 
fighting strength of the bill and bow men. It was 
on this point that James and his lords so vastly 
erred, for it finally led to the sad catastrophe of be- 
ing hemmed in by the common soldiers of Surrey, 
who eagerly strove to cut down so noble a foe, espe- 
cially when they found them resolutely determined 
to conquer or die on the very ground where hun- 
dreds of both armies lay drenched in their gory bed 
of death. 

The battle continued from four to eight o'clock, 
or till darkness closed over the field of blood and 
carnage. Mght alone put an end to the strife, for 
the combatants were only separated when they could 
not distinguish friend from foe. lumbers of the 
slain were stripped naked during the night, especi- 
ally those who could be recognised by their armour 
as belonging to the nobles. The King, as well as 
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his lords, underwent tlie same degradation; there 
was no escaping the plundering propensities of the 
Borderers, both English and Scotch, and also of the 
men of Teviotdale and Tynedale. Bishop Ruthal, 
in his letter, when speaking of the Borderers, says, 
in the quaint language of the time : '* The grettyst 
difficltie that I see therien is this, that such men of 
warre as shal be sent to the Borders, dow not trust 
the Borderers, whiche be faker than Scott^, and 
have done more harme at this tyme to o^ folk^ 
than the Scotts dyd, and therefor if it wer Goddys 
pleas'® and the kyng*, I wold all the horsm^ on 
the Borders were in Fraunce w* you ; for as I have 
wretyn byfore, thay neli lyghtyd ^t> thayr hor*, but 
when the batayhs joyned, than fell to ryflyng and 
robbying as well on o' syde as of the Scotts" 

There are various conflicting accounts recorded 
respecting the King's body, many of them border- 
ing on the marvellous. It was the age of credulity 
and superstition; nothing remarkable could take 
place unless it were shrouded in mystery. Every 
event bearing on the King's death, let it be of 
what nature it may, had its supporters and propa- 
gators; and the more it bore the resemblance to a 
preposterous origin, the more it was revered and 
cherished throughout Scotland. By many it was 
believed that he did not fall in the battle ; that he 
was seen, in the twilight of that eventful day, cross- 
ing the Tweed in company with four other horse- 
men ; and by many it was firmly credited that he 
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liad gone as a pilgrim to the Holy Land. By others 
it was aflirmed that his body was found the day 
after the battle on the field, dreadfully mutilated, 
and that it was recognised by several who were well 
acquainted with his person. These various reports 
bear strong evidence that none of them could be 
relied upon with any degree of certainty j nor, even 
at this day, does history satisfactorily enlighten us 
on the subject. There is, however, no doubt but 
that he fell on the field, and in all probability was 
buried amongst the slain (see Note 44). Stripped 
of his armour, despoiled of all decorations belong- 
ing to his rank, covered with wounds, clotted with 
gore, and besmeared with blood, it would be almost 
impossible to distinguish him, with any degree of 
certainty, amongst the wreck and ruin of so great 
a number of naked dead. 

« What of them is left, to tell 
Where they He, or how they fell ? 
Not a stone on their turf, not a bone in their graves, 
But they live in the verse that unmortally saves." 

Byron's Siege, of Corinth, 

From 10,000 to 12,000 fell on the field (see Note 
46) with their King, and we may rely that nearly 
as many, if not an equal number, fell on the side 
of the English, for who ever heard of a Scotchman 
being in battle without leaving indelible proofs that 
he had been there 1 It was the tug of Greek with 
Greek, and we may almost affirm that no quarter was 
either given or taken ; every one fought to the last — 
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even the devotedness of Leonidaa and his Spartan 
band at Thermopylae did not surpass the ardour and 
heroic valour of the Eing and those around him. 

From such a number of slain we may judge 
pretty accurately the number engaged in the battle. 
Scotland on the Borough Moor counted 100,000 
men; but certainly many of these returned home 
laden with plunder before the day of battle. 
Bishojp Euthal mentions that 20,000 returned to 
their own country, after the taking of Norham 
Castle. Lindsay of Pitscottie, in his account of 
Modden Field, says that Lady Heron, in her letter 
to Surrey, diminishes the Scotch army to 10,000 
men; and very shortly after, the same historian 
mentions that the vanguard was given to Huntly 
and Home, who were in number 10,000 men, and 
the King took the great battle unto himself, with 
all the nobility of Scotland, which passed not 
above 20,000 men. These conflicting and contra- 
dictory statements are of very* little value; indeed, 
after all, we must draw our own conclusions from 
the different circumstances bearing more particu- 
larly on the event. Scotland, we know, mourned 
for her dead from the palace to the humble cot ; 
and England's forces were so shattered, crippled, 
and diminished in this fearful battle, that she durst 
not attack or invade the territory of her foe. Both 
nations withdrew from the bloody strife terribly cut 
up and thinned in numbers, and not till the next 
day was it known which side was the victor. 
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We shall not, therefore, err far from the truth, 
when we assign to the different armies, at the com- 
mencement of the battle, something more than 
40,000 (see Note 46) each, besides horse-soldiers, 
which in all probability would not be far from 
4000 or 5000. The Borderers alone could muster 
strong in this arm of the service, for they prided 
themselves in being inured to war from their boy- 
hood, and always ready for the fray. Look at Lord 
Home's party, called together in a few hours to 
avenge the aggression of the English, a short time 
previous to the battle. The King had only been a 
few weeks on English ground, and we know when 
he passed the Tweed his army consisted of 100,000 
men. Such slaughter and carnage could not possibly 
be inflicted in so short a time by a less number; and 
we cannot, upon calm reflection, but conclude that 
we are correct in assigning to each army the figures 
stated above. The efiect of the battle was felt for 
generations after; and even at this day in Scotland, 
riodden Field cannot be mentioned without a sen- 
sation of terror and sorrow (see Note 47). Sir Walter 
Scott remarks that there is scarcely a Scottish family 
of eminence who does not number an ancestor killed 
at Flodden: — 

'* To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal waiL 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong: 
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Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield ! " 

Scotland wept and mourned her King and nobil- 
ity; her bards sang her loss in plainjive strams, 
and England in descriptive verse. He was the most 
beloved monarch that ever filled the Scottish throne. 
"As he was greatly beloved while alive," says Buch- 
anan, " so, when dead, his memory was cherished 
with an aflFection beyond what I have ever read or 
heard of being entertained for any other king " (see 
Note 48). More poetry has been written about Hod- 
den Field than any other battle since the days of 
Homer. Scott has immortalised Flodden in his 
inimitable poem of * Marmion,' every part of which 
bearing on the battle can be read over and over 
again, without in the least degree diminishing the 
grandeur and excitement that enthrals the heart 
when first read, and which will continue to captivate 
and delight the soul of every one who understands 
the English language. 

The morning after the battle, the men under Lord 
Home were seen standing on the western end of the 
field where they had the evening before been so 
hotly engaged, and where they had been completely 
victorious (see Note 49). The centre of the Scotch 
had never been broken, and it was quite uncertain 
during the night which nation could claim the vie- 
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tory; but, as the day advanced, the Scotch left the 
ground and all their guns on the top of the hill. 

The death of the King, together with the loss of 
nearly all the nobility who fought in the battle, 
would be known during the night, or early the next 
morning, throughout the remnant of the Scottish 
army. Besides the King, and his natural son, the 
Archbishop of St Andrews, there were slain twelve 
earls, and fifteen lords and chiefs of clans; and to 
these we must also add the Bishop of Caithness and 
of the Isles, the Abbots of Inchafifray and Kilwin- 
ning, and the Dean of Glasgow. — (See Note 50.) 

When known in the English camp that the vic- 
tory was theirs, Surrey immediately ordered solemn 
thanksgiving to be offered up to the Almighty, and 
afterwards he created forty knights on the field, 
disbanded the remnant of his army, and returned to 
London, where all was joy and exultation. 

Scarcely any one of notcf belonging to the English 
nobility fell on the field, which is a strong and 
undeniable proof that they did not risk their lives 
in the battle as the King and his nobles had done. 
The bow and the bill, in the hands of the English 
yeomen, did the deadly work, and by them were 

** The flowers of the forest a' wede away." — (See Note 61.) 



NOTES. 



No. 1. — Surrey was made Lord High Treasurer 
A.D. 1501, and accompanied Margaret, the King's 
daughter (Henry VII.), a beautiful princess, at the 
age of fourteen years, with a great company of lords, 
ladies, knights, and squires, to the town of Berwick, 
whence she was conveyed to St Lambert's Church 
in Lamyrmoor, where King James, attended by the 
chief nobility, received her, and carried her to 
Edinburgh. The next day after her arrival there, 
she was with great solemnity married unto him, in 
the presence of all his nobles. The King gave 
great entertainments to the English, whom the 
Scotch noblemen and ladies far outshone both in 
costly apparel, rich jewels, massy chains, habili- 
ments set with goldsmiths' work, garnished with 
pearls and stones of price, and in gallant and well- 
trapped horses. They made also great feasts for 
the English lords and ladies, and showed them 
justing and other pleasant pastimes, as good as could 
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be devised, after the manner of Scotland. Diverse 
ladies of Queen Margaret's train remained in Scot- 
land, and were afterwards well married to noblemen. 
— Lbslt; Hollinshed. 

Queen Margaret's portion was £10,000, her join- 
ture from King James £2000 a -year, and she re- 
ceived pin-money from him annually, £331, Gs. 8d. 
Her marriage-portion, according to the present value 
of our money, would be about £100,000, and her 
jointure £20,000 per annum. A curious account of 
the marriage of James lY. and Margaret occurs in 
Leland's Collectanea, 

!N'o. 2. — The Borough Moor in those days, accord- 
ing to Drummond of Hawthomden, was "a field 
spacious, and delightful by the shade of many stately 
and aged oaks." Upon this and similar occasions 
the royal standard is traditionally said to have been 
displayed from " The Harestone," a large stone now 
built in the wall on the left hand of the highway 
leading towards Braid, not isx from Bruntsfield 
Links. — Tlie Pictorial History of Scotland. 

No. 3.— Hollinshed mentions that 500 or 600 
were slain by Sir William Bulmer's forces, and 
400 talcen prisoners; whereas Buchanan, from 
whom I quote, estimates the prisoners at 200. 
He says that the invaders divided their plunder 
in the enemy's country, and each proceeded home 
with his portion by the nearest route ; that it was 
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the rear which fell into the ambuscade, and that 
the plunder which had been sent on before arrived 
safely in Scotland. 

m. 4.— "In 1512," says Mr Eraser Tytler, the 
accomplished historian of Scotland — "to whose 

* Lives of Scottish Worthies* I refer you," says Lord 
Lindesay, " for a full and very interesting memoir of 
the Lyon-King," — **he was appointed servitor or 
gentleman-usher to the Prince, afterwards James V., 
and in the succeeding year he makes his appear- 
ance on a very strange and solemn occasion. He 
was standing beside the King in the Church of Lin- 
lithgow, when that extraordinary apparition took 
place (immediately before the battle of Flodden) 
which warned the monarch of his approaching dan- 
ger, and solemnly entreated him to delay his journey. 
The scene is thus strikingly described by Pitscottie. 

* The King,' says the author, * came to Linlithgow, 
where he happenit to be for the time at the council, 
very sad and dolorous, making his devotion to God 
to send him good chance and fortune in his voyage. 
And there came ane man, clad in a blue gown, in 
at the kirk-door ; beltit about him with a roll of 
linen cloth, a pair of bootikins on his feet, to the 
great of his legs, with all other clothes conform 
thereto j but he had nothing on his head but syde 
red-yellow hair behind, and on his haffets (temples), 
which wan (reached) down to his shoulders, but his 
forehead was bald and bare. He seemed to be ane 
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man of fifty years, with a great pike-staff in his hand, 
and came fast forward among the lords, crying and 
speiring (asking) for the King, saying that ''he 
desirit to speak with him," while (till) at the last 
he came to the desk where the King was sitting at 
his prayers. But, when he saw the King, he made 
him Uttle reverence or salutation, but leanit down 
familiarly on the desk before him, and said to him 
in this manner : — " Sir King, my mother has sent 
me to thee, desiring thee not to go where thou art 
purposit ; for, if thou do, thou shalt not fare weel 
in thy journey, nor none that are with thee. Fur- 
ther, she bade thee converse with no woman, nor 
use their counsel ; for if thou do it, thou wilt be 
confounded and brought to shame.'' By this man 
had spoken thir words to the King, the even-song 
was near done, and the King pausit on thir words, 
studying to give him an answer \ but in the mean 
time, before the King's face, and in presence of all 
the haill lords that were about him for the time, 
this man evanishit away, as he had been ane blink 
of the sun, or an whip (a moment, or the smallest 
portion of time) of the whirlwind, and could no 
more be seen. I heard say Sir David Lindesay, 
Lyon -herald, and John Inglis, the marshal, who 
were at that time young men, and special servants 
to his Grace, were standing presently beside the 
King, who thought to have laid hands on this man, 
that they might have speirit further tidings at him, 
but all for. nought ; they could not touch him, for 
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he vanishit away betwixt them, and was no more 
seea' " — ^Lord Lindbsay's Lives of the Lindesays. 

** The wondering Monarch seemed to seek 

For answer, and found none ; 
And when he raised his head to speak. 

The monitor was gone. 
The Marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward passed ; 
But» lighter than the whirlwind's blast, 

He vanished from our eyes, 
Like sunbeam on the billow cast, 

That glances but, and dies." 
— SiK Davtd Lindesay's Tale, Marmion, 

No, 5. — There were assembled all his earls, lords, 
barons, and burgesses, and all manner of men be- 
tween sixteen and sixty, spiritual and temporal, 
burgh and land, islesmen and others, to the number 
of 100,000 ; and reckoning carriage-men and artil- 
lerymen, who had the charge of fifty shot of can- 
nons. — PiTSCOTTIB. 

No. 6. — In defence of the broadsword generally 
used by the Highlandmen, we may instance the fol- 
lowing as bearing testimony to its destructive effects, 
when wielded in the hands of men accustomed to 
fight with that weapon. General Stewart considers 
it even preferable to the bayonet, for he says, 
"From the battle of CuUoden, where a body of 
imdisciplined Highlanders, shepherds and herds- 
men, with their broadswords cut their way through 
some of the best disciplined and most approved 
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regiments in the British army (drawn up on a field 
extremely favourable for regular troops), down to 
the time when the swords were taken from the 
Highlanders, the bayonet was in every instance 
overcome by the sword." 

In one of the skirmishes with the French in 
Egypt, a young sergeant of the 78th killed six of 
the enemy with the broadsword; the weapon was 
the same as that still used by sergeants in Highland 
regiments. The half-dozen Frenchmen were not 
cut down while retreating, but in fighting with the 
bayonet, hand to hand, by the broadsword. The 
gallant sergeant met his death-blow from a sabre- 
stroke from behind as he was returning to his com- 
pany, after cutting down the last of his six foes. — 
* The Blue Bonnets over the Border.* — Boyi Own 
Magazine. 

No. 7. — The Scots had twenty-two large brass 
cannon, and particularly seven of a very wide bore, 
all of the same size and make, called " The Seven 
Sisters," which the Earl of Surrey sent down to 
Berwick. According to the official report of the 
battle, they are described as "the neatest, the 
soundest, the best fashioned, the smallest in the 
touch-hole, and the most beautiful of their size and 
length that ever were seen." — Lambe. 

No. 8. — Wilson, Alnwick, in his remarks on 
Northumberland castles, says of James IV., when 
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invading England a short time before the battle 
of Flodden, that he besieged Korham, Wark, Etall, 
and Ford. "There is," says he, "evidence of 
thirty-seven castles in Northumberland at the date 
of the civil wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, and architectural evidence of others. If 
we add to this list that the county likewise witnessed 
nineteen battles in the course of five centuries, be- 
sides the minor frays that were of everyday occur- 
rence, we shall realise somewhat of the nature of the 
services performed by these stalwart fortresses, and 
of the military pomp and pageantry they saw and 
heard — the fluttering of pennons, glistening of arms, 
clattering of horses' hoofs, clinking of horses' trap- 
pings, resonance of war cries — ^in the days of their 
pride." 



No. 9. — It is mentioned by Lambe, that there is 
a tradition here (at Norham) that King James, re- 
turning from a visit to Lady Heron at Ford Castle, 
found himself in danger of drowning in his passage 
through the Tweed near Norham, at the west ford, 
which is pretty deep on the Scotch side. Upon 
which he made a vow to the Virgin Mary, that if 
she would carry him safe to land, he would erect 
and dedicate a church (Lady Kirk) to her upon the 
banks of the Tweed, which he performed in the 
jubilee-year a.d. 1500, according to an old inscrip- 
tion on the church, mostly now de&ced. 
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No. 10. — It appears fromMadox's'Eock,' p. 647, 
that Sir William Heron built the Castle of Ford in 
the year 1227, the estate having come into his family 
by an intermarriage with the heiress of Ford, who 
derived her descent from O'Donnel-de-Ford, who 
was seised of it in the reign of Henry I. This Sir 
William was governor of the castles of Bambrough, 
Pickering, and Scarborough, Lord Warden of the 
forest north of Trent, and Sheriff of Northumber- 
land for eleven successive years. In the year 1335 
the Scotch, under the Earls of Fife, March, and 
Douglas, making an inroad, destroyed the castles 
of Ford, Wark, and Cornhill. Another of the same 
family. Sir William Heron, succeeded his brother 
John in the year 1498, being twenty years old. He 
was High Sheriff of Northumberland in the year 
1526, and died in July 1535. He was twice 
married. By Elizabeth, his first wife, he had a son, 
William, who died before him ; by the second, 
Agnes, he had no issue. It is uncertain which of 
the two was the redoubtable Lady of Ford at the 
time of the battle of Flodden. Hall mentions the 
former. 

In 1549 the Scots under D'Esse, a French gene- 
ral, laid the greater part in ashes, but were unable to 
reduce one of the towers, which was gallantly de- 
fended by Thomas Carr, formerly of Etall, who had 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of Margaret by her 
first husband. Sir William Heron, who inherited 
the castles and manors of Ford, Eshet, and Simon- 
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bum. — Willis's and Hutchbson's Historiea of 
North umberland, 

ITo. 11. — ^The room in which King James slept 
a few days, or, as some affirm, the veiy night, pre- 
vious to the battle, is still shown in Ford Castle, 
and is now being fitted up and decorated in a man- 
ner worthy of its once kingly occupant. It is in 
the upper part of the south-west tower, looking in 
the direction of the Cheviot TTilla and *' dark Flod- 
den's airy brow," where once stood the Scottish en- 
campment, a distance of little more than a mile from 
the castle. Opposite the lodge on the Wooler road 
is a carriage -drive, nearly completed, which will 
encircle the whole of Flodden Hill, and on the west 
end approaches the rock, which is known by the 
name of "The King's Chair." On either side trees 
and shrubs are planted, which in the course of a 
few years will render it one of the most interesting, 
attractive, and picturesque drives in the country. 
The well, close to the old encampment, from which 
King James and the Scottish army quenched their 
thirst, is to be restored, and a small stone basin in- 
serted therein, and on Piper's Hill a monument will 
be erected, commemorative of the battle and sup- 
posed spot where the King felL 

This celebrated Border castle, the seat of Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford, is undergoing a thorough 
repair and enlargement, under the superintendence 
and refined taste of her Ladyship. The grounds 
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about the grey castellated walls are laid out with, 
special care and attention to command the splendid 
views that every turn in the undulated slopes affords. 
The rich plain of Milfield, with its historic hills and 
British encampments, Ues prominently in front, and 
the bold range of the Cheviot forms the far distant 
background of this enchanting landscape. Nowhere 
in the county of Northumberland can such a diver- 
sity of scenery be displayed. It embraces the low 
fertile valley through which the sullen Till winds 
its silent waters, and the trouting- stream of the 
glassy Glen, embosomed by the green peak of Yev- 
ering Bell, the Kirknewton Hills, and the lofty 
mountain -monarch of the district, from whose 
mossy summit, it is said, when the prospect is clear, 
may be seen the sea washing the eastern and western 
shores of merry old England. 

**Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view ? 
The mountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody valley, warm and low — 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Koughly rushing to the sky — 
The pleasant dell, the ruined tower. 
The naked rock, the shady bower, 
The town and village, dome and fann. 
Each lends to each a double charm. 
Like pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. " 

There is another poet from whom I must be per- 
mitted to quote, before leaving this delightful sub- 
ject. I allude to Eobert Storey, who was bom in 
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the parisli of Kirknewton, and brought up as a shep- 
herd, and who has delineated the parts I have en- 
deavoured to describe in so happy and pleasing a 
manner. He thus speaks of the hilly country south 
of Fold Castle :— 

** ' These mountains wild,' began the maiden, 'claim, 
Each for itself, a separate local name. 
We stand on Lwn/bon BUL Not far behind, 
The verdant ffowsden woos the summer wind. 
That mountain, with its three wild peaks before, 
Is styled by dwellers near it Newton Torr, 
The oak-clad ridges there of Akeld sweU, 
And here the bolder slopes of Yevering BeU. 
While towering yonder, with his patch of snow. 
And proudly overlooking all below. 
In Cheviot's mighty self, his throne who fills. 
The admitted Monarch of Northumbrian hills.' " 

B. Storbt, QuJthrwm tht Dane, 

No. 12. — ^When the Castle of Ford was stormed, 
Lady Heron, the wife of Sir William Heron the 
castellan, who weus a prisoner in Scotland, was taken 
prisoner; and, according to the Scottish historians 
Pitscottie and Buchanan, this beautiful and artful 
dame had such influence over the infatuated mon- 
arch, as to induce him to idle away his time till the 
opportunity of striking an effective blow against his 
enemy was irretrievably lost. 

Ford Castle was the great barrier for the east 
march against Scotland. In a survey of the Borders 
in 1542 we have the following account of it : — "The 
Castle of Ford, standing likewise upon the east side 
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of the said ryver of Till, was brunte by the last 
Kinge of Scots, a lytle before he was slayne at 
Flodden Field. Some parte thereof hathe bene 
reparetted againe sythence that tyme : but the great 
buyldings, and most necessarye houses, resteth ever 
sythens waste and decaye : the which if they were 
repared were able to receyve and lodge one hun- 
dreth and mo horsemen, to lye there in garrison in 
tyme of warre. And for that purpose, that is a 
place much convenient, and standeth well for ser- 
yyce to be done at any place within the said east 
march, and ys of th' inherytaunce of Sir William 
Heron's heyres." — Cotton MSS. 

No. 13. — ** The Earl," according to Hall's account, 
'^ forgat not to sende to aU lords, spirituaU and tem- 
poral, knyghtes, gentlemenne, or other which had 
tenauntes, or were rulers of townes or liberties (able 
to make men) to certifye what number of able men, 
horsed and hamesed, they were able to make within 
an houres warnynge, and to give their attendance 
on hym, and also he layed postes every waye, which 
postes stretched to the marches of Wales to the 
counseyll there, by reason whereof he had know- 
ledge what was done in every coste." 

No. 14. — It would appear that there were men 
from all parts of England in the army. John 
Winchcombe, the famous clothier of Newbury in 
Berkshire, commonly called "Jack of Newbury," 
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was piesent in. the battle, accompanied by a hnndred 
of lus own men, all anned and clothed at his ex- 
pense. — Vide Lewis's Ti^pographical Dictionary of 
England — see ^ I^ewbniy." The ViTiHIiTig spirit of 
England's patriotism extended much £irther than 
the northern conntie& Eoys even did what they 
oonld in the great cause of defence, for Heniy Jen- 
kins, about lus eleventh year, who lived to be the 
oldest man upon record in England, was sent from 
the southern part of Bichmondshire to Northallerton 
with a horse-load of arrows. — ^Lakbe and WHrrEfs 
Flodden-. 

No. 15. — ^According to the fashion of the previous 
reign, white was the prevailing colour of the whole 
army, save that of the mariners brought by the 
Admiral, and all wore the red cross of St Greoige, 
except a dignitary of the Church, or an officer-at- 
arms. — White's Flodden. 



No. 16. — Milfield, a small village where the 
Saxon kings of Berenicia, after the death of King 
Edwin, sometimes resided, on the south side of 
which is a spacious and beautiful plain, formerly 
overgrown with broom, famous for the defeat of a 
large body of Scots before the battle of Branxton 
(Flodden) by Sir William Bulmer of Bromspath 
Castle, who commanded the forces of the bishopric 
of Durham. — Hollinshed, Ghron. ; Wallis. 
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!N"o. 17. — ^Baxmoor was the villa of tlie family of 
Muschampe in 1, Edward I., in 10, Elizabeth, and 
in 20, James I. of England. In this village, in 1 41 8, 
the lords marchers of the northern counties were 
assembled with 100,000 men against the Scots, who 
retreated upon the report of such a mighty army. — 
Wallis. 

ITo. 18. — ^The account given of Borthwick, the 
master-gunner, seems to me to be an idle tale, in- 
vented by the enemies of the King, liks many others 
we read of in the history of this celebrated battle. 
The falling down on his knees, and imploring his 
royal master to permit him to fire upon the English 
whilst crossing the bridge at Twizel must have been 
a fabrication, circulated with the sole intention of 
defaming the private and military character of James, 
in making him appear ridiculously obstinate and 
foolhardy to all good advice. It could not have 
been known in the Scottish camp more than a few 
hours before the battle commenced that the English 
had crossed the Till at TwizeL They were then 
between five and six miles from the bridge, which 
was completely hid from their view; indeed, had 
they even seen the vanguard marching in that direc- 
tion, which they could not possibly have done, it 
would have been impracticable to bring the cannon 
to bear upon the enemy, unless they had previously 
occupied the banks of the Till, which they did not. 
Lord Thomas Howard passed his artillery and men 
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over it soon after ten o'clock A.H., and was more 
than four hours in bringing his guns and baggage- 
waggons from- thence to the battle-field. Kow for 
Borthwick to have transferred his heavy ordnance 
from the encampment at Flodden, or even from 
Branxton Hilly in those days in a shorter space of 
time, considering their ponderous weight, so as to 
tell effectually upon the enemy, is rather more than 
the most credulous could be brought to believe, es- 
pecially if he had walked over the ground. Indeed, 
the whole of this remarkable tale cannot, upon calm 
reflection, be regarded in any other light than of 
.spurious origin, which, having been often repeated 
by those who were ignorant of the position of the 
ground, would at last be inserted by the historian as 
a fact, without considering the distance of the camp 
from the bridge, and the impossibility of the event. 

No. 19. — John Heron the Bastard was son of 
John Heron of Ford, by a concubine. Having in 
an affray at a Border-meeting unfortunately killed 
Sir Eobert Ker, warden of the middle marches, 
butler to James IV., and a great favourite with the 
King, he was outlawed in both kingdoms. Henry 
VII., to appease his son-in-law, delivered Sir 
William Heron of Ford to James, who kept him 
a prisoner in Fast Castle tower, in the Mers, on a 
rock above the Frith of Forth, until the battle of 
Flodden Field. — Genealogical History of the Family 
of Heron. 
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The Bastard Heron flourished many years, till 
A.D. 1524, when he, with 900 Englishmen, entered 
the marches of Scotland. After a stout battle with 
the Scots, 200 Englishmen were taken prisoners, 
and the Bastard slain. — Hollinshed. 

Hall, as quoted by Lambe, mentions — "Others 
write, that 200 Scots were taken, and that the rest 
fled, and that Sir Ealph Fenwicke, Leonard Mus- 
grave, and the Bastard, with thirty other horsemen, 
haying pursued the Scots too fer, were overcome 
by them, Fenwick, Musgrave, and six others being 
taken prisoners, and the Bastard killed; whose death 
the Scotch thought to be a very ample recompense 
for the loss of their 200 men." 

Many of the name of Heron were rectors of Ford 
previous to the battle ; none after. Eobert Heron, 
1296. — King Edward I. granted his protection to 
Kobert Heron, upon his giving a moiety of the pro- 
fits of his Hving to him, a usual custom in those 
days. William Heron, Lawrence Heron, and John 
Heron-de-Ford-Arm. The latter was succeeded by 
Cuthbert Ogle, who was rector at the time of the 
battle of Flodden, and Thomas Godergylle was 
vicar of Branxton. 

No. 20. — It was at the confluence of the Leet, a 
small stream that encircles the lower part of the 
town of Coldstream, that General Monck drew up 
his forces previous to passing the ford on the Tweed, 
when about to march into England, immediately 
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after the death of Cromwell From the circum- 
stance of Monck and his army being at this place, 
and, after his arrival in London, espousing the cause 
of royalty, the Coldstream Guards take their name, 
a regiment which ranks amongst the oldest in her 
Majesty's service. Whilst speaking of this regiment, 
permit me to add the following testimony of its 
bravery from the pen of an enemy, in praise of the 
Coldstreams, which I copy from the 'Times': — 

" Todleben (the celebrated Eussian general), in his 
defence of Sebastopol, when giving his account of 
the battle of Inkerman, mentions this regiment with 
every possible commendation for heroic courage. 
After describing in graphic terms this hard-contested 
battle, he goes on 'to say, * At first the skirmishers 
were repulsed by the English, but, supported by the 
Sappers of the 4th battalion, soon overthrew the 
English tirailleurs, and made way for the battalion at 
the head of the column. These then attacked with 
impetuosity the sandbag- battery, which was occu- 
pied by the worthy rivals of the regiment of Ok- 
hotsk, the intrepid Coldstreams. In spite of the 
concentrated fire of the Russian artillery on the left 
wing of our army, the Coldstreams received the at- 
tack with firm foot A bloody and obstinate com- 
bat ensued around the battery. Although still un- 
finished, the Coldstreams defended it, nevertheless, 
with as much tenacity as courage. The soldiers of 
Okhotsk scaled the parapets again and again, and 
even reached the interior of the work, but they were 

E 
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repulsed every time, and could not establiBli them- 
selves solidly. The combat at this point soon as- 
sumed the character of a hand-to-hand engagement. 
In the midst of the sanguinary TnMee^ these intrepid 
soldiers carried on, one against the other, a terrible 
merciless struggle. Whatever came to hand, what- 
ever could injure an enemy, seemed fit for the com- 
bat. The soldiers changed shots with muzzles touch- 
ing, struck each other with butts, fought bayonet to 
bayonet, and even threw stones and fragments of 
arms at each other. At last, after unheard-of efforts 
to conquer such an energetic resistance, the soldiers 
of Okhotsk succeeded in expelling the Coldstreams 
from the battery and seizing it. Nine guns were 
the reward of this brilliant feat of arms. Three 
were immediately taken away down the ravine, and 
the others were spiked. Of 600 Coldstreams who 
defended the battery, 200 were Iwra de combat, but 
the regiment of Okhotsk bought the brilliant victory 
dearly. It lost its commander, Colonel Bebikow, 
who was mortally wounded, the greater part of its 

officers, and a very great number of soldiers 

Afterwards the remains of the Guards, having the 
Coldstreams at their head, again attacked the bat- 
tery, and once more drove the regiment of Okhotsk 
out of the works, and kept possession of it the re- 
mainder of the day.' " 

No. 21. — ^n^e name of this small stream takes its 
origin from Faulinus, who baptised in this place. 
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and also at Yeverin in Gledalc, near Coupland Cas- 
tle, in or about the year a.d. 627. In Yeverin, it 
is said that the number of people who flocked to 
him was so great, that for six-and-thirty days he 
was engaged &om morning till evening in giving 
them daily instruction. When they could answer 
to the catechism he taught^ they were baptised in 
the little river Glen, "for as yet there were no 
houses of prayer or baptisteries built,'' says Bede, 
''in the first years of the in&nt Church." 

No. 22. — In almost all the accounts published 
immediately after the battle, the name of Brankston 
or Brampton was generally used to signify the place 
on which the battle was fought ; and in many of 
the ancient songs the same name is given to it. 
Even so great an authority as Sir Walter Scott men- 
tions that it ought to have been called the battle of 
Branxton, and not Flodden. The village of Branx- 
ton is distant a little more than a mile and a half 
from the old encampment on Flodden Hill; and 
most undoubtedly the battle was fought to the east 
and west of the village, also in the vicinity of the 
church, and around the south side of the eminence 
we now think proper to call " Piper's Hill," which 
is only a few hundred yards from the church door. 

" At Flodden Field the Scots came in, 
Which made our English men fain ; 
At Bramston Green this battle was seen, 
There was King James slain." 
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— From £in ancient ballad, said to be given from the 
History of John Winchcomb, otherwise called Jack 
of ]^ewbuiy, written by the Commons of England 
soon after the battle. 

No. 23. — In a note appended to Hallos account of 
the battle, it is mentioned : " The English army while 
on the march formed two large bodies, the foreward 
and the rearward, commanded by the Lord Admiral, 
and his father, the Earl of Surrey. Each division 
had two wings — viz.. The Lord Admiral, on the 
right Sir Edmond Howard, and on his left Sii^Mar- 
maduke Constable; the Earl of Surrey, on the right 
Lord Dacre, and on the left Sir Edward Stanley. 
The attack seems to have been led on in the same 
order, though after the Lord Admiral requested his 
father*s aid the rear advanced and left the foreward, 
under the Lord Admiral, to the right. Lord Dacre, 
however, kept his situation, which during the march 
was immediately behind Sir Edmond Howard, 
whence he, and under his orders Bastard Heron, 
were enabled to relieve Sir Edmond when discom- 
fited by Home. We are not so clear where Sir 
Marmaduke Constable fought, and whether his corps 
was joined to that of the Admiral or of Sir Edward 
Stanley. The former is more probable, though as 
his body formed during the march, as it were, the 
van of Sir Edward, the latter supposition is by no 
means impossible. It was principally the differ- 
ence between the order of marching and that of 
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the battle which has confused the historians so 
much." 

No. 24. — Something of a similar occurrence in our 
own time, as regards the wholesale slaughter of a com- 
pany of men, has just taken place in America, which 
I copy from the * Scotsman,' June 13, 1864, headed 
** Swiss in the Federal Service." "A letter from 
Switzerland says that information has heen received 
from New York, that a company of 150 men, all 
Swiss by birth, and forming part of the 9th New 
York regiment, commanded by a Swiss named 
Maesch, was destroyed to a man by the Confederates 
at the battle of the Wilderness. Owing to the loss 
of the muster-rolls, and the death of Colonel Maesch, 
who alone knew all his countrymen by name, the 
War Department is unable to give any account of 
the fallen Swiss." 

No. 25. — Hollinshed ^' attributes this manoeuvre 
to the generalship of James, who, having determined 
to descend from his impregnable camp on the moun- 
tain of Hodden and give battle to the Earl, obtained 
possession of an advantageous eminence, which the 
Earl seemed desirous to occupy. It was probably 
the same hill from which Lennox and Argyle were 
dislodged by Sir Edward Stanley." This hill could 
be no other than Branxton Hill. 

No. 26. — Thus the two armies met, according to 
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the old poem, on " Flodden Field," which, so admir- 
ably points out the position of the English east and 
west of the village of Branxton, with their faces set 
southward, and the Scotch drawn up in position on 
Branxton Hill, pressing northward to meet their 
foe — 

'* The English line stretched east and west. 
And southward were their faces set ; 
The Scottish northward proudly prest, 
And manfully their foes they met.'' 

No. 27. — A cannon-ball weighing 13^ lb., now 
in the possession of Watson Askew, Esq., PaUins- 
bum, was found a few years since by one of my 
parishioners, when draining the upper or west end 
of Pallinsburn bog. May not this shot have been 
fired by the Scotch when the right division of 
Surrey^s army was marching in the direction of 
Branxton, immediately after leaving the Wooler 
road ? or it might have passed over the heads of the 
English after the battle had began ? Another ball, 
in the possession of John CoUingwood, Esq., Corn- 
hill House, was dug up since my residence in the 
parish, near the spot where such a number of human 
bones were found, about the year 1817, by Mr 
Bankin, now my churchwarden, when draining that 
part of the land, close to the ground taken up by 
the right wing under the command of the Lord 
Admiral and his brother Sir Edmond Howard, and 
where Home and Huntly fought. Both these balls 
are lead. I have in my possession two iron balls 
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and a leaden one, turned up at different times by 
men ploughing or draining. The two iron ones 
were found, one on the side of the hill, the other 
over it, on which the Scotch took up their position, 
and the leaden one to the south-west of Piper's Hill. 
I have also a silver coin of Henry VIII., in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, picked up by a young 
woman residing in the village a few years ago when 
working on the land, which evidently had lain on 
the field ever since the battle. It was found to the 
south, a few hundred yards from the top of what 
is now considered to be Piper^s Hill, a little to the 
south-west of the church. May we not regard this 
coin as a silent witness, pointing out the exact 
position of the battle-field ] Another circumstance 
bearing on this important point, and which is well 
worthy of observation, is, that when widening the 
pathway leading to the church door we came on a 
deposit of bones close to the surface. I counted 
several skulls within the space of four or five feet 
square, heaped one on the other. I can give no 
reason for these bones being found in such a position, 
unless we consider them as the remains of some of 
the heroes who fell in the village and about the 
church, hurriedly collected together and buried in a 
hole hastily dug for that purpose, that they might 
rest in consecrated ground. My churchyard is 
remarkably dry. 

No. 28. — Alluding to this circumstance in the 
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battle, the old ballad on " Flodden Field " describes 
it thus : — 

** With whom encountered a strong Scot, 
Which was the King's chief chamberlain, 
Lord Home by name, of courage hot, 
Who manfully marched them again. 

Ten thousand Scots, well tried and told. 

Under his standard stout he led ; 
When the Englishmen did them behold, 

For fear at first they would have fled." 

]N"o. 29. — The descendants of these men fought 
at Cnlloden, and ever since then they have covered 
themselves with honour on every battle-field where- 
on they have been engaged. The folloiifing incident 
is copied from * The Blue Bonnets over the Border,' 
written by an army chaplain, and published in an 
excellent little work entitled * The Boys' Own Maga- 
zine.' I quote it merely as showing the high char- 
acter of the Highland soldier, and the deep sense of 
honour felt by that mountain race when considered 
in the least degree slighted or degraded by a superior. 
" Two men of gentle birth, privates in the Black 
Watch (afterwards the 42d Kegiment, equal in every 
respect to the 10th Legion of Caesar), were presented 
to George 11. in 1743. 'They performed,' says the 
'Westminster Journal,' Hhe broadsword exercise, 
and that of the Lochaber axe or lance, before his 
Majesty, the Duke of Cumberland, Marshal Wade, 
and a number of general officers assembled for the 
purpose in the great gallery of St James's. They 
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displayed so mucli dexterity and skill in the man- 
agement of their weapons, as to give perfect satisfac- 
tion to his Majesty. Each got a gratuity of one 
guinea, which they gave to the porter at the palace 
gate as they went out, and this not that they were 
dissatisfied with the gift, or that their purses were 
over well plenished, but they could not have ac- 
cepted money without forfeiting their own respect, 
and their position as gentlemen.* " 

The following anecdote is also from the same au- 
thor: — "The 92d or Gordon Highlanders was raised 
in 1794 by the last Duke of Gordon, then Marquess 
of Huntly, and by his mother, the beautiful and 
witty Duchess Jane. The Duchess used to frequent 
the country fairs, and when she saw a likely youth, 
she would try every persuasion to induce him to en- 
list. When all other arguments failed, she would 
place a guinea between her lips, and no young High- 
landers, however pacific, could refuse the bounty 
thus proffered. One kiss from that beautiful mouth 
was worth dying for." 

No. 30. — Sir David Home of Wedderbum and 
his eldest son George were killed in the battle. His 
other sons were,* David, who succeeded to the title 
and estates, Alexander, John, Eobert, Andrew, and 
Patrick. At the time of the battle they were called 
" The Seven Spears of Wedderbum." In all proba- 
bility the father and son fell in this charge, which 
must have been made about the same time that 
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Stanley was closing on the rear of the King. Home 
and Huntly could not but have witnessed, from the 
position they were in, that the Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire men were hastening to the struggle. They 
were fiercely engaged with the right wing of the 
English, and forcing them back on their centre, 
when Lord Dacre and the Bastard Heron, excited 
with the event — for they and their men must also 
have had a full view of Stanley's movements — rode 
rapidly forward, mingled with the combatants on the 
western end of the field, and effectually stopped the 
Highlanders and Borderers from advancing nearer 
the serried ranks of the men who, at this breathless 
moment, so nobly fought about their King. The 
standard carried in the battle, belonging to Sir David 
Home, is still kept, as a valuable relic of Modden 
Field, in Wedderbum House, one of the seats of 
David Milne Home, Esq. of Milne Graden. 



No. 31. — " The Earl, peroeyuynge well the sainge 
of hys Sonne, and seynge the Scottes ready to de- 
scende the hill, auaunsed himselfe and hys people 
forwarde, and brought them equall on grounde with 
the forward on the -left hande, euen at the bront or 
breste of the same, at the foot of the hyll called 
Bramston; the English army stretched east and 
west, and their backes northe, and the Scotch on 
the southe before them, on the forsayde hyll called 
Bramston." — Hall's Flodden. 
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Ko. 32. — After introducing a speech, of James to 
his army, HoUinshed proceeds with more spirit than 
his brother chronicler : " He had scarce made an end 
of his tale, but the soldiers, with great noise and 
clamour, cried ' Forward ! upon them !* shaking their 
weapons, in sign of an earnest desire they had (as 
then they showed) to buckle with the Englishmen. 
Whereupon, without delaie. King James, putting his 
horse &om him, all other nobles as meane men did 
the like, that the danger being equal, as well to the 
greatest as to the meanest, and all hope of succour 
taken awaie, which was to be looked for by flight, 
they might be the more willing to show their man- 
hood, sithe their safety onelie rested in the edges and 
points of their weapons." 

No. 33. — Scott, in his * Marmion,' when describ- 
ing this part of the battle, says : — 

*' Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 
Thougli there the western mountaineer 
Bushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword pHed." 

Sir Edward Stanley, the fifth son of Thomas, first 
Earl of Derby, commanded the rear at the battle of 
Modden, and with his Lancashire archers forced the 
right wing of the Scots from its advantageous posi- 
tion on the hill, and by this manoeuvre decided the 
battle. For these services he was, the following 
year, created Lord Monteagle, because his ancestors 
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bore an eagle for their crest. He made a solemn 
declaration before he went to this battle that, if he 
returned victorious, he would do something to the 
honour of God; and accordingly on his return he 
began to build the magnificent chapel of Homsby. 
In the chancel is an eagle cut in stone, with an in- 
scription in Eoman text, " Edwardus Stanley, Miles, 
Dominus Monteagle, Me fieri fecit" Dying before 
it was completed, the parishioners finished the body 
of the chapel, which is of inferior workmanship. — 
Benson. 

No. 34. — ^Alluding to this 'event in the battle, the 
old song, bearing the title of " Flodden Field," sung 
by the Cornet and his men at Hawick, immediately 
after the marches have been ridden over, runs thus : — 

** Bravely was the field defended, 

Victory*s palm was long suspended, 
Till some English, like tornado, 
Bushed from deepest ambuscado. 

Now the struggle was unequal, 
Dreadful carnage crowned the sequel ; 

Hardy Scots, borne down by numbers, 

Strewed the field in death's cold slumbers." 

No. 35. — ^The forces under Stanley, now brought 
to bear so destructively on the rear of the Scotch, 
were of the utmost importance to Surrey at this 
critical juncture, when victory seemed to have de- 
serted the cause of the English. The men under 
Lennox and Argyle, which composed the right wing, 
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and which would amount to 10,000, if not more, 
had heen fisitally overthrown on the field, and forced 
to flee eastward, in the direction of Crookham. 
Home was fully occupied in the west with the troops 
under his command. Surrey, the Lord Admiral, and 
Stanley, were now crowding with their forces about 
the King and his nobles, so that the Scotch must 
have been outnumbered by thousands on this part 
of the field at the close of the battle. The two 
wings, which could not have amounted to less than 
20,000, were utterly unavailable to James and the re- 
solute brave heroes who stood their ground and 
fought around him. Nothing could have been more 
detrimental to the success of the day ; in fact, it was 
the crowning point of victory to the English. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by overpowering numbers as 
with a living wall, from which death and destruction 
issued forth every fleeting moment, and men proclaim- 
ing, amidst the confused noise of battle and the last 
throes of life, that the day was won. Thus was 
Flodden Field lost to the Scotch, and this memor- 
able Border battle, when almost within their grasp, 
was wrested from them by the overwhelming power 
that, at the last moment, rose as it were from every 
part of the field to seal their destruction, and com- 
plete their final overthrow. 

No. 36. — "Eastward from Sir Edm<^- Howard was 
the Lord Admiyrall with his men, wyth whome 
encountred the Earles of Crafibrde and Montrose, 
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accompaygned with many lordes, knightes, and gen- 
tlemen, all witli spears on foote; but the Lords 
Admyrall and hys compaignie acqnyted themselves 
so well, and that with pure fightyng, that thei 
brought to ground a great number, and both the 
Earls slayne." — Hall. 

" Among those who fell on that disastrous day," 
says Lord lindesay, in his * Lives of the Lindesays,' 
" were our direct ancestor, the gallant young Walter 
of Edzell, and his chief. Earl John of Crawford, who, 
conjointly with the * gallant Graham ' of that day, 
William, Earl of Montrose, commanded a dense body 
of 7000, or, according to the author of 'Flodden 
Field,' 12,000 men, armed with long lances and leaden 
maces, which did great execution. They formed 
the second (from the left) of the four great divi- 
sions of the Scottish army, facing Thomas Howard, 
the Admiral, by whom, supported by Lord Dacre, 
they were routed and cut to pieces, though * they 
did what they could to their utmost resistance, in 
hopes to have bathed their blades in English blood.*" 

" I do not know," says the same noble author, 
"whether or not the old Lord of the Byres was 
personally engaged, but David of Kirkforther led 
his father's vassals to the field, and perished with 
his chief and King ; of all his followers, but one 
single survivor returned to *the bonnie parks of 
Garleton.*" 

« For a' that fell at Flodden Field, 

Bonny Hood of the Hule cam hame." 
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— Fragment of an old ballad, cited by Mr Miller — 
Baldred of the BasSy &c., 8vo, 1824, 

No. 37. — "It is not to be doubted," sayg the 
writer of the account of the battle printed by Eichard 
Faques about 1515, "that the Scottes fought manly, 
and were determined ottther to wynne the field or to 
dye. They were also as well apoynted as was pos- 
syble at all poyntes with armoure and hameys, so 
that few of them were slain with arrows. Howbeit 
the bylles dyd bete and hewe them downe with 
some payne and danger to Englysshemen. The sayd 
Scottes were too playnely determyned to abyde 
batayle, and not to flee, that they put off theyr 
bootes and shoes, and fought in the vampes of theyr 
hoses, every man for the most parte with a k'ene 
and a sharp spere of five yardes long and a target 
afore him. And when theyr speres fay led, and were 
all spent, then they faught with great and sharpe 
swerdes makyng lytell or no noys." — Oliver's 
Rambles in Northumberland. 

Ko. 38. — ^After the defeat of Lennox and Argyle, 
the centre under the King still maintained an obsti- 
nate and dubious conflict with the Earl of Surrey. 
The determined personal valour of James, im- 
prudent as it was, had the effect of rousing to a 
pitch of desperate courage the meanest of the private 
soldiers ; and the ground becoming soft and sUppery 
from blood, they pulled off their boots and shoes, 
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and secured a firmer footing by fighting in their 
hose. — ^Tytlbr's History of Scotland, 

No. 39. — Nearly all agree, that when the King 
saw his standard-bearer, Sir Adam Foreman, fall, 
disdaining captivity, he pressed forward into the 
enemy^s lines, and was slain. Several deadly wounds 
were inflicted upon him, especially one by an arrow, 
and another by a bill, which had opened the neck 
to the middle, while the left hand was almost cut off 
in two places. — Lambe; Godwin^s Annals; Tytler. 

No. 40. — Douglas, in his ' Baronetage,' men- 
tions that Hector Maclean of Dowart, who fought at 
the head of his clan, on perceiving " his royal master 
in great danger from the English archers, interposed 
his body between his Majesty and them, and re- 
ceived several wounds, of which he instantly died." 
Among the numerous instances of the melancholy 
effects of this destructive battle, the following is 
selected as one of the most striking : — 

" In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, Andrew 
Pitcaim, with his seven sons, went to the battle of 
Flodden, where they were all slain. The widow, 
who was left pregnant at home (she must have been 
a second wife), was delivered of a posthumous son, 
who continued the family. But, by the hardship of 
the times, they were both turned out of possession. 
Dr Archibald, the celebrated poet and physician, 
had, amongst the charters of the feunily, one from 
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James V., restoring the widow to her jointure and 
the heir to his estate, with this honourable mention, 
that his father, with seven sons, had died on Flodden 
Field, fighting valiantly for his royal father." — Ge/n- 
eral Dictionary, Historical and Critical, London, 
1739. 

No. 41. — George, Master of Angus, and William 
Douglas, the two sons of the old Earl of Angus, 
commonly called " BeU-the-Cat," together with two 
hundred gentlemen of the name of Douglas, fell in 
the battle. Hollinshed states that the aged Earl, 
broken-hearted at the calamities of his house and 
country, retired into a religious house, where he 
died about a year after the battle of Flodden. 

No. 42. — In an old baUad, wherein the " Laird of 
Muirhead " is mentioned amongst twenty or thirty 
more, and which is now supposed to be lost, the 
following lines, said to be extracted from the said 
ballad, and kept by that family, may be quoted here 
as showing the firm determination of the Scots to 
die or conquer on the field : — 

'* Afore the King in order stude 
The stout laird of Muirhead, 
Wi' that sam twa-hand muckle sword 
That Bertram felled stark dead. 

He sware he wadna lose his right 

To fight in ilka field, 
Nor budge him from his liege^s sight 

Till his last gasp should yield. 

P 
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Twa hnnder mair, of his own name, 
Fra Torwood and the Clyde, 

Sware they would never gang to hame, 
But a' die by his syde. 

And wondrous weil they kept their troth ; 

The sturdy royal band 
Kushed down the brae, wi' sic a pith. 

That nane could them withstand. 

Mony a bludey blow they delt. 

The like was never seen ; 
And hadna that braw leader fallen 

They ne'er had slain the King." 



No. 43. — I shall give here in a note, taken from 
White's * Battle of Flodden,' a work to which I am 
greatly indebted, the names of a few of the English 
nobility, besides those I have already mentioned, 
who fought in the battle : — 

With Lord Thomas Howard and his brother, in 
the right wing, fought Eichard Nevill, Lord Latimer, 
Lord Scrope of Upsal, Henry Lord Clifford, Thomas 
Lord Conyers of Scokbum, Sir Eichard Cholmonds- 
ley of Cheshire, Sir William Percy, and others. Un- 
der the Earl of Surrey, in the centre, fought Sir 
Philip Tilney, Sir John Eadcliffe of Lancashire, Sir 
John Mandeville, Sir Christopher Clapham, John 
Willoughby, &c &c.; and in the east wing, on the 
left, under the command of Sir Edward Stanley, 
fought Sir William Molyneux of Sefton Hall in 
Cheshire, together with many of the nobility of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 
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No. 44.— The piUar caUed the « King's Stone," 
situated a short distance from the Wooler road, a 
little to the north-west of the farm-onstead of Crook- 
ham West Field, is usually, but erroneously, pointed 
out as the burying-place of the King. This stone 
must have been in its present locality for years pre- 
vious to the battle, and was anciently known as 
"the Grathering or Standing Stone on Crookham 
Moor." When England or Scotland intended to in- 
vade each other's country, the word was given for 
the soldiers to muster on such a day or night at 
"the Gathering-Stone on Crookham Moor." For 
this purpose it was made use of, thirty-two years 
after the battle, by the Earl of Hertford, when about 
to enter Scotland. Had it been known in those 
days as the " King's Stone," he would never have 
designated it by any other name. This fact alone 
shows that its position and antiquity support an 
origin that dates a long time prior to Elodden Field. 
No doubt the Borderers on both sides of the Tweed 
have frequently gathered around its base before com- 
mitting their nightly raids throughout the northern 
parts of England and the southern parts of Scotland. 
This stone may have been mentioned by Surrey, as 
well as the low moat of water which at that time 
lay between it and the village of Branxton, as the 
guiding points, south of which the van and the rear 
guards were to meet before the commencement of 
the battle. 
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No. 46.— 

** Of Scots lay slayne full XII thousands. 
And XI Earls, the soothe for to say; 
XIII lords, and three bishops, as I understand. 
With two abbots, which have learned a new play, 
They should have been at home for peace to pray, 
Wherefore they were thus wise punished by right : 
So thy helpe, Lord, preservde our prince his right." 
— From, an old ballad on the Battle of Brampton, 

No. 46. — Lindsay of Pitscottie, after mentioning 
that Henry VIII. had sent a commission to the 
Earl of Surrey appointing him Lieutenant of the 
Northern Counties, says, "The Earl of Surrey, hear- 
ing the letters of commission presented by his son, 
was very rejoiced : and also of the home-coming of 
his son Lord Howard : and took such courage, that 
he assembled all his army of England, and made 
their numbers incontinent to the number of fifty 
thousand gentlemen and commons^ 

» 

No.' 47. — I shall insert here the beautiful Ode 
written by Dr Leyden after visiting the battle-field:—- 

*' Green Flodden, on thy blood-stained head 
Descend no rain nor vernal dew, 
But still, thou chamel of the dead, 
May whitening bones thy surface strew. 
Soon as I tread thy rush-clad vale. 
Wild fancy feels the clasping mail, 
The rancour of a thousand years 
Glows in my breast : again I bum 
To see the bannered pomp of war return, 
And mark beneath the moon the silver light of spears. 
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Lo ! burBting from their oommon tomb. 
The spirits of the ancient dead 
Dimly streak the parted gloom. 
With awful faces, ghastly red. 
As once around their martial king 
They closed in death — devoted ring, 
With dauntless hearts imknown to yield. 
In slow procession round the pile 
Of heaving corses, moves each shadowy file, 
And chants the solemn strain, the dirge of Flodden 
Field." 

"No, 48. — King James was killed in the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign, and the thirty-ninth of his 
age. He was of a majestic countenance, of a middle 
size, and strong body. By the nse of exercise, a 
slender diet, and much watching, he could easily 
bear the extremities of weather, fatigue, and hunger. 
He excelled in fencing, shooting, and riding. He 
was of a high spirit, of easy access, courteous and 
mild ; just in his juridical decisions, merciful in 
his punishments, which he inflicted upon offenders 
always unwillingly. He was poor from his profusion 
in sumptuous buildings, public shows, entertain- 
ments, and gifts. • 

As long as he lived he wore an iron-chain girdle 
about his body, to which he every year added one 
link, in testimony of his sorrow for having appeared 
at the head of the rebels who killed his father, 
James IIL, a.d. 1488, contrary to his express orders. 
It is said by Bishop Lesly, in his History of James 
IV., that he was most warlike, just, and holy. — 
Lambe. 
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In TytWs 'History of Scotland' it is said that 
James had not completed his forty-second year when 
he fell on Flodden Field. In recording his charac- 
ter, he mentions that it was marked by very con- 
tradictory qualities. Although devoted to pleasure, 
wilful, and impetuous, he was energetic and indefiatig- 
able in the administration of justice, a patron of all 
useful arts, and laudably zealous for the introduction 
of law and order into the remotest parts of his do- 
minions. The commerce and the agriculture of the 
country, the means of increasing the national seen- 
rity, the navy, the fisheries, the manufactures, 
were all subjects of interest to him ; and his genuine 
kindness of heart, and accessibility to the lowest 
classes of his subjects, rendered him deservedly be- 
loved. Yet he plunged needlessly into the miseries 
of war ; and his thirst for individual honour, and an 
obstinate adherence to his own judgment, led to the 
sacrifice of his army and his life, and once more ex- 
posed the kingdom to the complicated evils of a 
minority. 

No. 49. — Home has been grossly calumniated by 
his enemies for his conduct on the field ; and even 
by some it has been alleged that he murdered the 
King in Home Castle. Why such grave charges 
should be brought against him it is impossible to 
conjecture, for nowhere can we find the least sha- 
dow of truth for such unfounded accusations. He 
was appointed Chamberlain to the King, and Warden 
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of the Marches, soon after his father's death, and he 
always continued the particular friend and favourite 
of James ; in fact, he had every temporal good to 
lose, and nothing to gain, hy the overthrow and 
death of his kind benefactor. Being honourably 
chosen to the post of danger, he led the van of the 
army, and in his impetuous attack carried aU before 
him. He was the first ±o engage the enemy on the 
field, and the last to leave it. We have no instance 
of his antipathy to the King, or of his affection and 
friendship for the English. Bom and bred a Bor- 
derer, he inherited all the hatred of the age for his 
foe, and previous to the battle was constantly en- 
gaged in the hazardous and important post of watch- 
ing and guarding the boundary of the northern 
banks of the Tweed, and protecting his country from 
the sudden depredations of the English. 

Certainly he defeated with great loss the troops 
under Sir Edmond Howard, amassed great plunder 
(for it was behind this division that the baggage- 
waggons were drawn up), and captured many pri- 
soners, all of whom he managed to take with him 
into Scotland. He may have erred in not giving 
timely succour to the King, after having vanquished 
the right wing of the English, but he was never per- 
sonally accused of this ; and we must ever remember 
in his defence, that he commanded the Borderers — 
men who had always been accustomed to plunder 
their fallen foe in battle ; and no doubt this piKer- 
ing propensity would be developed in the strongest 
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manner^ and with the keenest edge, on the field of 
Flodden. He fought with great hraveiy, and dis- 
played great courage throughout the contest; and 
had it not heen for Lord Dacre and the Bastard 
Heron holding him in check when on the point of 
engaging the troops under the Lord Admiral^ he 
might have pushed his victorious Borderers to a 
further career of martial glory. No one on the field 
could possibly have acquitted himself with greater 
devotion, or with more heroic enthusiasm to his 
King and country, than Home did ; and if we 
may be permitted to judge from the carnage and 
overthrow of his enemy, none of Scotland's nobles 
did greater execution on the battle-field than he : 
indeed, we must confess that he was the only one 
of the northern lords who was victorious. Remain- 
ing on the spot defiant and triumphant, where he 
was surrounded by heaps of slain, he steadily kept 
possession of the ground throughout the night, and 
even threatened his enemy with a renewal of the 
contest the next morning; and no doubt, had he 
been supported by sufficient numbers, the Borderers 
would again, under their old commander, have once 
more combated with their English foe on the 
fatal field of Flodden. No charge of cowardice or 
desertion was ever brought against him during his 
life ; and history records that he rose to great power, 
and continued in great favour at the court of the 
infant king James Y., till his opposition to Albany 
caused his exile. After his untimely and imprudent 
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return, he was cited before the Scotch Parliament 
for his opposition to the intrigues of those in 
power, convicted of treason, and beheaded October 
8, 1516. 

Lord Dacre, in a letter to the English Council 
dated 17th May 1514, and which I copy from the 
' Pictorial History of Scotland,' states that "in the 
field of Branxston he and his friends encountered 
the Earl of Huntly and the Chamberlain ; that Sir 
John Home, Cuthbert Home of Fast Castle, the son 
and heir of Sir John Home, Sir William Cockbum 
of Langton and his son, the son and heir of Sir 
David Home, the Laird of Blacater, and many others 
of Lord Home's kinsmen and friends were slain ; 
and that, on the other hand, Philip Dacre, brother 
of Lord Dacre, was taken prisoner by the Scots, and 
many other of his kinsfolk, servants, and tenants 
were either taken or slain in the battle." This 
statement completely disproves the charge against 
Home, that he remained inactive after defeating the 
division under Sir Edmond Howard. — Pinkbrton. 

No. 50. — ^The battle fought near Stamford Bridge 
between the Saxon Harold (who perished on the 
field of Hastings) and the Norway Harlald Har- 
drada, is described by Creasy, in his ' History of the 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,* as equally fatal 
in respect to the slaughter of the flower of the Nor- 
wegian nobility as Flodden was to Scotland. 

The Earls who fell on the field were Crawford, 
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Montrose, Lennox, Aigyle, Errol, Athol, Morton, 
Cassillis, Bothwell, Eothes, Caitliness, and Glen- 
caime. Amongst the nnmT)er of the Lords and 
Chiefs of Clans we may mention Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell of Glennarchy, Sir Alexander Boswell of £al- 
mnto, Sir William Donglas of Dumlanrig, Eohert, 
third Lord Erskine, John, third Lord of Maxwell, 
besides others — vide "White's List of Scottish Noble- 
men and Gentlemen who were killed at Flodden 
Field." Also five eldest sons of Peers, together with 
La Motto, the French ambassador and secretary to 
the King, who fought under Lennox and Argyle in 
the right wing. In this division fought the Camp- 
bells, Mackenzies, Macleods, Macleans, and other 
clans from the Highlands and Isles. 



No. 51. — Had James been the obstinate and 
harsh mtteter he is represented to have been by 
many of our ancient as well as modern historians, 
how must we account for the ardent affection and 
devotion shown for his person in the day of battle ] 
No danger was too great for his nobles and men to 
encounter when his life was at stake, and there is no 
one, not even his bitterest enemy, that can deprive 
him of, or refuse him, this honour. We cannot, then, 
but conclude with Buchanan, 'Hhat no king was 
more truly beloved by all ranks of his subjects than 
he." Such, I may almost say, unparalleled sacrifice 
of noble life, cannot be instanced in the history of 
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any nation, when we regard the object and the 
cause that led to the carnage. 

" I never read in tragedy or story 
At ane jonm6y so many nobles slain 
For the defence and love of their soverane." 

Sm David Lindesay. 

He may have had his faults — for who can claim ex- 
emption % — ^but certainly, amiability of disposition, 
condescending manners, sincere friendship, heroic 
bravery, and genuine kindness of heart, were virtues 
not wanting in the character of James ; and, to do 
him justice, we must not be too hasty in believing 
all the unfavourable and cruel speeches alleged 
against him, as having been uttered only a short 
time previous to the battle. Let him rest, beneath 
the sod on Flodden Field, in the sure and certain 
hope of Christian peace, and in the full blaze of 
military honour, where he most nobly did his duty 
as a king and a soldier, and where his ashes are sur- 
rounded by those intrepid and heroic spirits who 
loved him better than life itself 



THE END. 
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